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Picking and Drying Seed Corn—See page 6 


























{fOW~ More : : 
| you need (ommercial Mixed Feeds 


In many sections the drouth of July and August has kept cattle on pasture on short 
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It is False Economy 
to Skimp on Feed Rations 


The decline in milk flow, which is now evi- 
dent, is the beginning of a general decline that 
will continue until November, the low month 
of the year. Unless proper feeds are sup- 
plied now, there will be a more serious decline 
later in the fall. Both dairy cattle and beef 
cattle need feeds that contain the proper 
amount of nourishment. 


Good Cattle Deserve 
the Best Feeds 
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than ever 


e€ overcome — if satisfactory ‘gains in milk and beef 


production are to be made this fall and winter. Pasture alone, even though the fall 
rains better it, won't be enough to bring you the gain in production you want. 


For Better Beef and Dairy 


Cattle Feed a Balanced Ration 






BALANCED RATION is a combination of feeds that 
fs%\< furnish just the necessary amount of nourishment. How 
/ can you be sure you are getting the right combination to 

>» insure plentiful gains? You want protein, and may use 
wheat middlings, bran, alfalfa meal, or a variety of other feeds to 
supply it. But—the protein content of all these varies widely. 


See what happened in this investigation: 


Recently a chemist analyzed three shipments of 100 consecutive 
carloads of standard wheat middlings. Only 4 carloads of the first 
shipment exceeded | 7.4% protein. Only I-! carloads of the second 
shipment exceeded 17.4%. 47 carloads of the third shipment ex- 
ceeded 17.4%. The last shipment actually showed 46.4% more 
protein than the first shipment. This and other tests make it evi- 
dent that none of the common feed ingredients are at all uniform 
in protein or in other nutrients. j 






The logical way for you to select supplementary, bal- 
anced feeds for your cattle is to choose them from 
commercial mixed feeds. By expert chemical analysis, 
commercial feed manufacturers test carloads 
of feeds that are shipped to them, and reject 
those that do not reach the standard ee of 
quality. These feed men are completely 
eqipped to supply you with the right feeds for 


your cattle. And by means of volume buying, 
modern machinery, and volume production, these high 
quality feeds are made available to you at low cost. 


Rely on Commercial Feeds 
_ Advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer 
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With Wallaces’ Farmer’s Editor in England 


Tenants and Landlords on English Farms—Dairy Farming in Devon 


ARTINGTON HALL, Devon 
D England—With the possible 


By Henry A. Wallace 





exception of New Zealand, 
this is probably the best dairy cli- 
mate anywhere in the world. A 
special breed known as the South 
Devon has been evolved by the local 
farmers to meet the situation here. 
While there have been North Devon 
eattle in the United States, I am 
confident that we have never had 
any of the South Devons. Doctor 
Ladd, of Cornell, is quite anxious 
to import some, because he thinks 
they are possibly better as a dual 
purpose breed than the Shorthorn. 
They seem to be a big Guernsey 
with straight lines, and a solid red- 





H. A. Wallace 


AN EIGHT-HOUR DAY ON THE FARM 


The farm hands’ union in England has been 
able to secure an eight-hour day on the farm. 
Tenants have long time leases and are paid for 
improvements they make on their own initia- 
tive. Landlords find ownership a luxury and 
many are asking that the government buy all 
the farm land and become the national landlord. 

These are some of the high spots in the ed- 
itor’s report on farming in England. Further 
reports from the conference of agricultural 


economist. Incidentally, he has a 
brother who is a member of parlia- 
ment and leader of the left wing 
in the Labor party. 

But I must tell about Maxton’s 
paper on tenancy in Great Britain. 
Before the war, 88 per vent of the 
land was farmed by tenants.- Be- 
fore the Napoleonic war, however, 
there were many farmers working 
their own land. It was just a little 
more than one hundred years ago 
that wealthy men began to buy up 
the small farms and start the Brit- 
ish tenaney system, There was 
good money in British agriculture 


economists and from visits to Denmark and other European coun- 
tries will appear weekly in Wallaces’ Farmer. 


until about 1880, when cheap food 
from the United States began to 
make real trouble. At the same 








dish-yellow color, with no white. 
The milk is yellow in color, like a 
Guernsey’s, and tests on the average about 4.5 
per cent. Many of the cows weigh 1,400 pounds. 
The production of butterfat is probably a little 
less than the Holstein, but I am confident that 
if a constructive group of breeders would take 
hold of this breed, they could soon develop 
something very valuable for ordinary corn belt 
conditions, Right now the breed has too many 
cows with big teats and misshapen udders. 


Family System Retards Progress 


A mining engineer who has retired on a Dev- 
on farm tells me that progress in dairy breeding 
in Devon is practically impossible because of the 
family system. It seems that the wife makes the 
butter and gets all the money from the sale of 
butter. The farmer, however, pays the feed bills 
and pockets all the money accruing from sale 
of cows. It pays to feed mill-feeds to the cows 
in the winter, but the farmers do not buy mill- 
feeds as they should, because their wives make 
all the profit which results. In like manner, the 
farmer is easily tempted to sell a good cow, be- 
eause the money comes to him. 

Doctor Ladd had me get up early one morn- 
ine to see the dairymaid on the farm make but- 
ter. She uses no churn, but stirs the cream with 
her right hand for about 


be made only in Devon, but I suspect that 
Guernsey or Jersey milk in the United States 
will make just as good Devon clotted cream 
as South Devon milk. 


The Opening of the Conference 


On the first day of the conference, we 
climbed up an ancient winding tower staircase 
into the room where the Norman ladies retired 
five hundred years ago when their lords were 
brawling in the room below. No newspaper 
men were present, and the representatives of 
the six or seven different countries were pre- 
pared to talk frankly. Elmhirst, in opening 
the gathering, said the war had left’a trail of 
fear which made official international gather- 
ings too formal to permit of satisfactory under- 
standings. 

J. P. Maxton, of Oxford University, then pro- 
ceeded to read a paper. I looked on him at the 
time as a very learned, dignified individual, be- 
cause he represented Oxford. It was only later, 
when I had played tennis, baseball and ericket 
with him, that I realized that he was one of the 
most impudently human, bright young fellows 
in the world. The vaudeville stage lost an art- 
ist when it let Maxton become an agricultural 





half an hour, until the 
butter comes. Then she 
washes it several times 
and has butter which will 
sell for about 54 cents on 
the local market. I doubt 
if she is earning wages of 
over 10 cents an hour, 
with butter at present 
prices, 

While we can’t learn 
much from the Devon 
farmers about butter- 
making, it may be of in- 
terest to follow their plan 
of making what is known 
as Devon elotted cream. 
The afternoon milking is 
let stand over night, and 
next morning it is brought 
almost to a boil. It is let 
stand another twenty- 
four hours, and then the 
thick eream is taken off 
and marketed at butter 
prices all over England. 
It is far “nore profitable 


ful to” @at. The Devon 
farmers elaim that it can 
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gs are held in a room just 


time, the tenants pressed for legis- © 


lation to protect their rights. Tenants can now 
erect buildings on their own initiative and 
charge the unexpired value of them up to the 
landlord at the finish of the lease. For a gen- 
eration the tenants have had the legal right to 
claim from the landlord the value of any im- 
provement made in the fertility because of lin- 
seed oil meal purchased and fed to cattle. 


Little to Gain and Much to Lose 


Finally land became almost unsalable except 
to people who valued the social amenities and 
sporting rights. The first opportunities the 
landlords had to sell was in 1919, when the ten- 
ants had plenty of money, just like the farmers 
in the United States at that time. From 1919 
to 1927, one-fourth the landlords of England 
sold out. They were glad to get from under a 
system where they had little to gain and much 
to lose. The tenants who became owners are 
not so happy because they have discovered what 
we have learned in the corn belt, that there is 
‘no worse landlord than borrowed money,”’ or, 
as Doctor Taylor puts it, ‘‘The lendlord is 
worse than the landlord.’’ 

So many farms have changed from the tenant 
to the owner system that the English are now 
fearing the breakdown of 
the tenancy system. It 
seems that in England the 
tenancy system gives a 
higher standard of living 
than when the farmers 
own their own land. The 
trouble with owning a 
farm is that a man must 
either go in debt for a 
large sum or he must buy 
a very small farm. In any 
event, if he has his money 
tied up in land, he is not 
likely to have enough left 
over to farm to the best 
advantage. 

Maxton then came out 
with the startling propo- 
sal that the only way to 
save the English tenant 
system was to nationalize 
the land. The British gov- 
ernment should buy the 
land and collect the rent. 
It seems that conservative 
land owners have got so 
sick of holding land with- 








— out much profit that they 


are anxious to sell out, 
(Coneluded on page 24) 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
AS MANY of our readers may have noticed 
by the daily press, Wallaces’ Farmer and 
the Iowa Homestead will be consolidated, un- 
der the name of Wallaces’ Farmer and Lowa 
Homestead, in October. The first issue of the 
new publication will come out October 25. 
Where subscriptions are duplicated, the sub- 
seriber’s time will be marked up the number of 
years ahead for which his subscription is paid. 
We welcome this enlarged opportunity to 
serve agriculture. We believe our readers will 
rejoice with us in the new publication which 
will be owned and controlled by the Wallaces. 
The issue of October 25 will tell the whole 
story. In the future, as in the past, we will 
continue our efforts for ‘‘Good Farming— 
Clear Thinking—Right Living.”’ 











IF WE REALLY WANT TO STABILIZE 
THE HOG SUPPLY— 


OW can we plan to keep from over-supply- 

ing the hog market one year and under- 
supplying it the next? Only those farmers whe 
have plenty of hogs make real money in the 
lean year; everybody takes a drop in the flush 
year. In the long run, a more even supply year 
in and year out will help every one. 

Nobody, of course, is going to argue about 
this. The only question is how to secure the 
stabilized supply we all want. Would we get 
the right answer if we were able to have about 
the same number of pigs weaned each year? 
We doubt it. Tonnage is more important than 
numbers, as is indicated by the article on page 
8. Probably what we need is some system that 
would result in sending to market each year 
not the same number of hogs, but the same ton- 
nage. If we could work out a method of con- 
trolling the number of pigs farrowed, and fol- 
low that up with a system of adjusting average 
weight at marketing time, so we could have 
about the same tonnage every year, the hog 
producer will get much farther. 

Some packers are inclined to say this is non- 
sense. ‘‘If we get consumers educated to cuts 
from a 200-pound hog,’’ they say, ‘‘and the 


next year farmers with fewer hogs decide to 
increase the average weight twenty or thirty 
pounds, where will we get off? We can’t change 
the consumers’ tastes.’’ 

Now a final answer to this objection must 
wait upon more experimental work. Yet the 
recent test on the cut-out value of fifty-seven 
head of market hogs throws some light on the 
point. By cut-out value we mean, of course, the 
wholesale market value of all the different cuts 
in the careass. In this test there was a group 
of hogs that weighed around 170 pounds and 
had a cut-out value of close to $12. There was 
another group of hogs that weighed around 225 
pounds and had a cut-out value of close to 
$11.50. In other words, type and not weight 
was, within these limits, the more important 
factor. It is possible, therefore, that with 
hogs of the right type (and we are finding 
out what that type is by tests of this sort), sales 
could be made at anywhere from 175 to 225 
pounds without changing markedly the value 
of the cuts to the consumer. 

Of course, the problem is a huge one. We 
must find the type that produces the most 
value in cuts, find out what breeding produces 
that type, what feeding methods bring it along 
the best, arrange for federal grading both of 
carcasses and hogs on foot on the basis of these 
experiments, federate cooperative agencies so 
that there will be a general campaign to se- 
cure more general use of the right type, and a 
general agreement on the number of sows to 
keep and on the weight at which hogs are to 
be marketed. 

It is a long road; and yet, so far as we can 
see, it is the only way of stabilizing the hog 
supply. The tests so far made in this field 
have started us a little way along this road; 
but we should be making far better time. It’s 
a program of interest to everybody concerned 
in the livestock business. Wallaces’ Farmer, a 
few packers, a few college men like Kildee and 
Helser at Ames, a few representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture, men in the co- 
operative field like Denman of the Farm 
Board, are doing experimental work along this 
line. These efforts ought to be backed up by 
cooperatives, packers, experiment stations and 
the Department of Agriculture. It is going to 
take long enough to work the program out even 
if everybody helps. It will take far too long if 
the pioneers in the movement have to struggle 
along by themselves. 





A STORY OF EARLY IOWA 


TEXT week there begins in Wallaces’ Farm- 
er a new serial, ‘‘A Prisoner of Black 
Hawk,”’ by Charlton Laird. We hope every one 
reads it. Some of our more serious minded 
business farmers tend to look down on fiction 
as hardly worth the time. We challenge these 
men at least to read the first chapter, and then 
see if they think the same. Women readers are 
more open-minded ; we expect them to read the 
story without any challenge ; they will like espe- 
cially the light the story gives on the lot of the 
pioneer woman. And as for the children—the 
serial’s about Indians. Nothing more need be 
said. 

There are several reasons why we are giving 
this story more attention than we give to the 
usual serial. In the first place, it is unusually 
well written and interesting; in the second 
place, it is (tho this is true of all our stories) 
first-run stuff. Our readers get the first chance 
at it. Moreover, it was written with our read- 
ers in mind. The editor and the author toiled 
over the story for a good many months to make 
it the sort of serial all would enjoy and profit 
from. In the third place, it deals accurately 
and dramatically with the past of our own 
land, with a part of the corn belt’s history. 

For years we have wondered why historical 
novels always went back to Europe or to the 
eastern states of this country for a setting. We 


have wondered particularly why corn belt peo. 
ple wouldn’t be more interested in a tale of the 
history of their own section than in one of New 
Jersey in the Revolution or of Pennsylvania jy 
the Civil war. Corn belt people have mislajg 
an asset of value when they have neglected 
their. own history, and lost the feeling of loeaj 
pride, the sense of being a part of a great his. 
torical movement that comes to those who are 
aware of sectional history and their part in jt. 

In the belief that the people of the middle. 
west, and farm people especially, were inter. 
ested at heart in the past of their own section 
and that they would appreciate stories that 
dealt with their own country and its history, 
Wallaces’ Farmer has made a deliberate effor 
to find serials of this kind. John T. Frederick's 
“‘Stockade,”’ a story of Ohio in the Civil war, 
was one. ‘‘Horse Thief Town,’’ a tale of Iowg 
in 1840, was another. Laird’s story of the Black 
Hawk war and the struggle between red meg 
and white along the Mississippi is to be the 
third. Let us know how you like it. ' Let wy 
know whether you want us to go on to fing 
other stories of the days when the middle-west 
was young. 





HOLDING THE CONVENTION CROWD 


ROGRAM makers ought to be interested in 
a convention that held its crowd hour after 
hour with few desertions. This was what hap. 
pened at the convention of the Iowa Farmers’ 
Union, at Des Moines, last week. Part of the 
hold on the crowd may be explained by the 
high quality of the speeches. The national 
president, C. E. Huff, is one of the notable ora- 
tors in the farm field. He is unusual, more- 
over, in that he gets his effects by irony and 
under-statement. Part of the appeal also was 
that the speakers were men who habitually say 
what is in their minds and who are more down- 
right than diplomatie. 

No doubt the informal way in which the pro- 
gram was put on helped. President Reno is no 
slave to a schedule; he is likely to call up a 
feature at any time. Not knowing when the 
next charge of dynamite was to explode, the 
crowd hardly dared leave. Then there were the 
breaks made by the music. The Batavia band 
played ; there were songs; a fiddler played old 
dance tunes, and lured eighty-eight-vear-old 
‘‘Unecle Dorn’’ to the platform to crack his 
heels. It was a steadily interesting convention, 
and even those who were exasperated because 
they missed features whose place on the pro- 
gram was suddenly changed, could only draw 
the moral that next time they had better stay 
in their seats from start to finish. 





CHOLERA AND THE HEALTHY HOG 


OG cholera, as usual, is prowling around 

looking for farmers to help. After hog 
cholera has done its best, the farmer benefited 
doesn’t have to go to the trouble of shipping 
his hogs to market. He hasn’t any; but he has 
got a nice big bonfire. 

We hope cholera doesn’t hit your herd. Of 
course, it may. In that ease, it is going to be 
worth a lot if your hogs are in pretty good 
shape. A touch of necro, a little flu, a few 
worms, some mange, may not have the herd 
down sick now, but add cholera to that and 
what do you get? A pile of dead hogs. 

The double treatment usually works, but it 
works best on healthy hogs. If your hogs are 
ailing, and cholera comes, it will probably pay 
to vaccinate. You will save some, but you will 
lose a lot. On the other hand, if your hogs are 
healthy, the double treatment will check the 
disease at the front gate. 

It pays always to keep working to see that 
the hogs are in good health. It pays ten times 
over if cholera is in the neighborhood. The 
cholera bug hunts for sick hogs. Don’t let him 
find any on your place. 
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WILL THE VOLUNTARY PLAN WORK? 


N THE early days of tuberculosis eradication 
I in Iowa, it was provided that when 75 per 
ent of the cattle owners of the county had 
yoluntarily agreed to have their herds tested, 
then testing was made compulsory on all the 
rest. Up in Canada in the wheat pool country 
they have been talking about trying out a sim- 
jar scheme for compulsory cooperation. It 
was proposed in Saskatchewan that as soon as 
the wheat pool of the province had 65 per cent 
signed up, then the legislature should be asked 
for a law requiring all the wheat produced in 
the province to be marketed thru the pool. This 
proposal was approved by the Saskatchewan 
section of the United Farmers of Canada. 

Now the United Farmers of Canada is a gen- 
eral farm organization like our Grange or 
Farm Bureau, while the wheat pool is a busi- 
ness organization like our elevators and ship- 
ping associations. This recommendation for a 
compulsory pool was made not by the wheat 
pool itself, but by the general farm organiza- 
tion. When the wheat pool came to consider the 
matter, a majority of the delegates to the con- 
yention disapproved of the scheme. They de- 
clared that they preferred to have the wheat 
pool continue on a purely voluntary basis. 

The agitation for a compulsory pool will 
probably continue. Aaron Sapiro, prominent 
in the organization of large scale cooperatives 
in this country, is to hold a series of meetings 
in favor of the plan. The argument in favor 
of the compulsory pool is, of course, the usual 
one. It is that the cooperatives have been re- 
sponsible for a stabilized market; and that the 
cost of stabilizing the market has been borne 
entirely by the members of the cooperatives, 
while those outside have benefited without any 
charge. It is claimed that the compulsory pool 
will make all who share the benefits share the 
cost. 

The new federal farm act in this country is 
based on the idea of voluntary cooperation. 
In this country, instead of having 50 per cent 
or more of the wheat under the control of a 
united cooperative, probably less than 10 per 
eent is handled by other than local cooperatives, 
and this 10 per cent is split up among various 
marketing groups. 





A PLAGUE OF RATS 


X7E HAVE overproduction in many lines, 
but the surplus that bothers many farm- 
ers the worst lives under the corn crib and the 
wood pile. Plenty of farms are supporting en- 
tirely too many rats in a style those creatures 
hardly deserve. The other day, some Iowa farm- 
ers told of a wholesale migration of rats into 
their community to the point where every farm 
acquired from fifty to two hundred. Not many, 
perhaps, are so unfortunate, but every farm 
has a number it could get along just as wel! 
without. 

What can we do about it? One war-like farm- 
er keeps a stick by the barn door. Every morn- 
ing, accompanied by an eager dog, he throws 
open the door quickly, charges in and lays out 
a few that have eaten too heavy a breakfast 
and ean’t get back to their holes quickly. 
Arsenie goes into pumpkins to tempt them; 
traps are set; the dog and the stick are kept 
busy. It is slow work, tho, and meanwhile the 
rats are inspecting feed bags, checking over 
the corn in the crib, nosing into grain bins, tast- 
ing the oil on the harness, and generally mak- 
ing themselves as weleome as a ease of the hives 
in harvest time. 

Fortunately some new methods of control 
have been developed. Red squill is a new poison 
that is meant for rats. Other creatures around 
the farm find it lacking in vitamins, but not 
fatal. To the rat, it represents the undertaker’s 
knock on the front door. Red squill is served 





bait for a while, let the rats spread the good 
news, and then add poison about the time the 
rats are holding a big family reunion. 

Calcium cyanide has more dangers. It gen- 
erates a poisonous gas that kills rats but that 
doesn’t do anything else much good either. Yet, 
with care, the gas can be forced into runways, 
under floors and in other congested areas where 
the rats ean be induced to get a good whiff of it. 

The rat plague can be checked. What makes 
farmers swear, tho, is that when they have 
cleaned out their own farm, in a few weeks 
over comes a drove from the neighbors, and the 
work is to be done over again. Just like Cana- 
dian thistles and quack grass. In either case, 
there is nothing to be done about it except keep 
plugging away. Maybe eventually rats, like 
tramps, will leave a chalk mark on the front 
gate and leave the well policed farm alone. 





“GOING AFTER FIRE”’ 


ORE farm localisms are coming in. Eliza- 
beth C. Beasley, of Walsh county, North 
Dakota, writes: 

‘*A number of expressions have come to me 
from the past which would be decidedly obscure 
to modern city dwellers. When our mother 
wanted us to hurry, she would say: ‘We must 
fly at the eat-hole,’ which was a relic of log 
cabin days. . . . My husband was born and 
raised in Arkansas. From his people came the 
sayings, ‘sweating like a nigger at election,’ 
which, I suppose, dates from reconstruction 
days; ‘must be going after fire,’ when one 
makes but a brief call, which is a relic of the 
days before matches were invented, and fire 
had to be brought from a neighbor’s if the 
home fire went out.”’ 

What phrases, unusual now, did your moth- 
er or grandmother use? What phrases are now 
in common use in your farm community, that 
seem odd to outsiders? Let’s have some more 
letters. 





THE STOCK YARDS ACT OF 980 A. D. 


ORRYING about middlemen’s profits, 

even worrying about direct selling of live- 
stock is an occupation that doesn’t seem to be 
exactly new. As far back as around 980 A. D. 
in Constantinople, then, of course, in the hands 
of the eastern part of the Roman Empire, the 
authorities had a code of regulations govern- 
ing the activities of the mechanics and trades 
people of all sorts. 

Of the victualers, those who sold all food 
produets except meat, the rule was: ‘‘The 
vietualers shall sell their goods in small quan- 
tities at a profit of two miliarisia on the 
nomisma (about 81-3 per cent). If the caleu- 
lation of their authorized gains shows that they 
are making a larger profit, they shall be 
scourged, shorn and forced to give up this 
trade.”’ 

Of the butchers it is said: ‘The butchers 
shall not go out to meet the drovers who bring 
in their flocks for sale either in Nicomedia or 
in other cities beyond the Sangarius ... in 
order that they may buy the meat more cheap- 
ly and the due profit may fall to those who 
slaughter the sheep and not to the drovers.’’ 

‘‘The sheep drovers ... shall not hinder 
peasants who wish to come into the capital to 
make their sales... . All who are caught dis- 
obeying these ordinances shall be beaten, shorn 
and banished.”’ 

Constantinople also apparently had a pack- 
er and stock yards act with the equivalent of 
federal grading of livestock. The regulations 
on inspectors for the cattle market say among 
other things: ‘‘The inspectors are ordered to 
be present in the cattle market for the follow- 
ing reason, that they may detect and point out 
defects to would-be purchasers.’’ 

A study of the entire set of regulations indi- 
cates that the government kept a much more 





careful control over trade in those days than it 
does now; and this was not a temporary condi- 
tion. Corporations of traders and craftsmen 
were regulated in this way by the state thru 
most of the history of the Roman Empire until 
the fall of Rome, and in Constantinople up un- 
til the time of its capture by the Turks. This 
Roman system was carried over into medieval 
times in the guild system, which put more em- 
phasis on regulations by the guilds or unions 
of craftsmen themsélves and less on state regu- 
lation. 

Apparently the human race doesn’t have 
very much that is totally new in ideas. About 
the best we can do is to put some new clothes on 
the old ones. 





ARE YOU EDUCATED? 


UST lately there has been a good deal of talk 
about whether colleges really educate young 
people and whether college influence, even of 
the very highest grade, carries over effectively 
into the graduate’s later life. Raymond B. 
Fosdick of New York, speaking at Smith Col- 
lege commencement, seemed to be doubtful on 
both points. He said: 

‘‘My apprehension is . . . that coming from 
an institution like this, where eriticism and 
analysis range over wide fields of conduct and 
ideas, you will allow yourself to be adapted far 
too easily and too quickly to the narrow ’intel- 
lectual horizons, the petty standards and the 
small prejudices of the communities in which 
you live. 

‘*My concern is that you will catch the con- 
tagion of fear, that you will too gladly pay the 
price of living comfortably with neighbors. My 
apprehension is that you will walk in the mid- 
dle of the road and sit in the middle of the boat, 
and too soon forget the duty that is laid on all 
those who call themselves educated—the duty 
of rebellion. I am not afraid of your noncom- 
formity ; I am afraid of your conformity. I do 
not worry about your dissent; I worry about 
your quiescence. It is not your unrest and dis- 
content that bother me as I think of your fu- 
ture; it is your complacency.”’ 

An adventurous outlook on life, Mr. Fosdick 
indicated, was the main proof that any one had 
been liberally educated. He declared: 

‘*The adventurous life is eager for new ideas. 
It stands on tip-toe before every promise of dis- . 
covery in the physical and social sciences. It 
waits with high anticipation for news from the 
far frontiers of knowledge, where some pioneer 
—an Einstein, an Eddington, a Niels Bohr—is 
pushing forward where the human mind has 
never before gone. It watches with fascinated 
interest the progress of experiments and dem- 
onstrations in government, in education, in law, 
in family relationships and in all those fields 
in which our social engineers are attempting to 
improve the technique of human contact; The 
adventurous life does not hide its head in fear 
at the mention of the name of Lenin or Judge 
Lindsay. It knows that change is an inevitable 
accompaniment of all life; that nothing is per- 
manent in human ideas or human institutions; 
that the values and principles of this genera- 
tion will be altered or discarded by the next, 
and that, after all, it is only thru change that 
we escape stagnation. The best protection for 
the present system is to improve it.”’ 

He might have added that altho college often 
does give an opportunity for developing this 
point of view, thousands go thru colleges and 
do not gain it, while a good many more thou- 
sands find it in other ways. According to Fos- 
dick, just how many folks do you know that are 
really educated? How many of them have been 
to college? 





Remember also that the Lord is always willing to 
return to us when we are willing to return to Him, 
and it is because He is unchanging that the oppor- 
tunity is given for the sinner to return.—Uncle 
Henry's Sayings. 
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Proper Fall Care of the Breeding Flock 


Cleaning Out Intestinal Parasites—Getting Ewes in Shape for Breeding Season 


HE school year begins in the month of 

September, and the same month of Sep- 

tember is a good starting place for anoth- 
er year’s program with the farm flock. By this 
time the flock should have been culled out. 
Some flock owners cull by appearance; others 
pursue a better method of culling by perform- 
ance. Even if the flock is a large one, it is not 
difficult to pick out the undesirable and less 
productive ewes, For instance, some summer 
morning round up the flock of ewes and lambs. 
Sort out 10 or 20 per cent of the total number of 
lambs, taking out the poorer lambs in the flock. 
Shut these poorer lambs away from the flock 
for two or three hours, until they become hun- 
gry. Then turn the lambs, one at a time, back 
into the flock, observing to which ewe each one 
of these lambs runs to suck, and then separate 
the mothers of these poorer lambs into a yard 
by themselves. 

Each ewe can now be examined individually. 
One ewe may perhaps have a spoiled udder, 
which is responsible for her lamb’s condition. 
Another ewe may be unusually large and over- 
fat, indicating that her body 


By A. J. Blakely 


vitriol in three gallons of water. Administered 
with a syringe, the dose is two ounces for a 
lamb, three ounces for a yearling, and four 
ounces for an adult sheep. Both water and feed 
should be kept away from the sheep for twelve 
hours previous to these treatments. 

While, generally speaking, the flocks are in 
good condition, it is well, about two weeks be- 
fore breeding starts, to begin to increase the 
feed for the breeding ewes. A pint of grain per 
ewe per day, consisting of two parts of oats to 
one of shelled corn, is a good grain ration. If 
a good blue grass pasture is available, turn the 
ewes into this. For some reason, the blue grass 
seems to be superior to second growth clover 
and other fresh grasses at this season of the 
year to put on flesh. A rape patch makes good 
fall forage for the ewes, but if the weather is 
damp and rainy, the flock must be carefully 
watched, as sheep in rape are occasionally blown 
by green flies and maggots develop. Extra feed, 
or ‘‘flushing’’ as it is called, stimulates the 


takes are made in the selection of the ram. Buy 
a good ram, a snug, blocky-built ram, a pure. 
bred ram, but not necessarily a fitted ram, 
Generally speaking, if the flock owner is not 
experienced in handling fitted show sheep, he 
should not buy a fitted ram for service. The 
highly conditioned ram will usually ‘‘go down. 
hill’’ under ordinary farm conditions, and with 
his vitality weakened, he will sire weaker lambg 
or may fail entirely to settle the ewes. Last 
fall, a flock owner with whom the writer is well 
acquainted bought a purebred ram from a reli. 
able breeder. But the ram was a fitted ram, 
and the result was half a lamb crop, and many 
of these lambs weak at birth. It is much safer 
to buy a purebred ram in field condition, take 
him home and give him some grain and extra 
care two or three weeks before the breeding sea. 
son starts, and have a ram in condition to ren. 
der heavy service. 

A mature ram in good condition will usually 
take care of from thirty to fifty ewes. If there 
are fifty or more ewes in the breeding flock, 
two rams should be required. It is more eco. 

nomieal to have two rams in 





has not been taxed in produe- 
ing a normal milk flow. <An- 
other ewe may be old and thin. 
Perhaps she has a_ broken 
mouth and is no longer able to 
nourish a lamb properly. These 
unprofitable performing ewes 
can be marked, and when the 
proper time comes, can easily 
be cut out of the flock, and 
shipped to market, retaining in 
the flock those ewes which are 
the best mothers. 

September is usually a bad 
month for intestinal parasites 
in sheep, and particularly so 
among the lambs. Even if the 
flock is apparently healthy, as 
a matter of precaution it is well 
to give them a treatment. This 
morning the writer treated a 
flock of sixty lambs, each lamb ©. 
receiving a five ec. ¢. capsule of tetrachlorethy- 
lene. Only forty minutes of time was required 
for the job. Three or four weeks hence, these 
same lambs will receive another treatment, this 
time of a one per cent solution of copper sul- 
phate, made by dissolving four ounces of blue 





ewes to come in heat more promptly, and, due 
to their increased vitality and condition, the 
ewes will give birth to a higher percentaze of 
twin lambs. 

At this season of the year, many flock owners 
are buying their breeding rams. Frequent mis- 


this case than to try and get 
along with one ram, and run 
the risk of having next spring’s 
lambs dropped over a period 
of two or three months, with 
some ewes failing entirely to 
settle. 

It is not good practice to 
breed the ewe lambs, yet quite 
frequently at breeding time, 
the small flock owner permits 
ewe lambs which he is keeping 
over for future breeding stock 
to run with the flock, exposed 
to the services of the ram. A 
number of the ewe lambs will 
often get with lamb and become 
mothers so early in life as to 
retard their own usefulness. It 
is much better to keep the ewe 
lambs entirely away from the 
ram at breeding time. 

The breeding ewes should be sheltered from 
fall rains. If their fleeces are thoroly soaked up 
sometimes they will remain damp for days, re- 
sulting in colds and weakened vitality at the 
time when they should be in the best possible 
condition to receive the services of the ram. 





Pick Seed Corn Early and Dry Thoroly 


Proper Drying Worth a Lot to Corn Grower—Type of Ear to Select 


66 ICK early—dry thoroly—the heavy ears 
of best maturity’’ and you will have 
seed corn that will grow and yield. 

These seem to be the essentials of the best seed. 

Of course, all of us have pet ideas as to the kind 

of seed ear we want; a certain size and shape of 

ear or cob or kernels, filled a certain way at 
butt and tip, with a definite number of rows of 
kernels and with a shank and husk of a partieu- 
lar length. But corn yield tests and experiment 
station work tell us clearly that these are of no 
importance in indicating yielding power or of 
so little consequence that the average farmer 
can ignore them as far as selecting his seed is 
concerned. As far as affecting next year’s yield, 
drying seed thoroly and as quickly as possible 
after gathering will probably do more than all 
else that one can do in a single vear to maintain 
or inerease yields of the particular strain or 
variety one is growing. 

Gathering seed from the field around October 

1 pays big wages, but not because of the fine- 

looking, uniform ears of a certain type that we 

can get if we work hard and long enough. It 
pays because we can and do tend to pick ears 
that are well matured and free from outward 
appearance of disease. And it pays because seed 


that we spend time and effort gathering, we 
try to dry out as thoroly as possible. 

This drying out counts. Using furnace or 
stove heat plus forced cireulation of air is the 
ideal way to dry seed corn from the 30 or 40 per 
cent moisture present when picked for seed, to 
the 15 or 16 per cent that makes it immune to 
damage from molds and cold weather. Forced 
circulation of air at a temperature of 100 to 110 
degrees is ideal. This will dry corn to a 15 per 
cent moisture in three to five days. But few 
have or can have an elaborate seed corn house 
equipped to dry corn after this fashion. Brooder 
houses and stoves have proved effective substi- 
tutes. But unless the temperature can be kept 
at 100 to 110 degrees while the fire is used, bet- 
ter depend on a room or building with plenty of 
windows and doors that can be opened, or an 
open shed or driveway, and allow wind and 
nature’s heat to dry the seed. A half-hearted 
attempt to dry with a stove at a temperature of 
85 or 95 degrees will probably increase mold 
growth and injury during damp or rainy 
weather, and especially if the ventilation or air 
circulation is poor. 

If one depends on nature to dry the corn, it 
is essential to furnish the sort of protection 


against storms that will still allow the wind and 
heat of the good drying days of fall to do their 
duty. If it is possible or practical to close up 
the place of storage during early cold snaps, s0 
much the better. 

Picking the seed early is really tied right up 
with proper drying. But picking early doesn’t 
mean picking ears not yet well dented. This is 
especially true in a year like 1929. Picking 
should be done early enough, however, so that 
there is a difference in outward appearance of 
the early maturing and late maturing ears, and 
also early enough to show the ears that ripen 
early because of disease or lack of vigor. Pick- 
ing when a majority of the ears are well dented 
and hard glazed is the best time. Then-it is easy 
to leave the large, late, sappy ears unpicked. If 
seed is picked later than this stage, late matur- 
ing ears look so good that a lot find their way 
into the seed corn, with more late corn and 
more disease resulting the next year. 


Experiment station tests and the practical” 
methods of selection followed by men who have | 
maintained high places in the yield tests, all 


indicate that ears that are matured and heavy 


for their size are those that carry high yielding 
power. The type of (Concluded on page 13) 
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Buren county, Iowa, looking over the ero- 

sion control work that County Agent Secor 
and the farmers of his county working with 
him, are doing. That southeastern lowa farm- 
ers are awakening to the seriousness of the soil 
erosion problem they face, was shown by the 
fact that farmers from eight or nine counties 
had gathered for the inspection trip. Some 
had come seventy-five miles to see the results of 
terracing, building of dams and controlling or 
reducing ditch cutting by the use of trees. 

To every one of the sixty or more visitors, ter- 
racing—the where and how—was the matter of 
interest. Terraces were visited in corn and 
soybean fields, in small grain seeded to clover, 
and in meadows and pastures. Most of us came 
away with an appreciation that terracing is one 
of the things that we will have to do if we con- 
tinue to crop certain types of rolling and hilly 
jand in the corn belt. But we also had it driven 
home that terracing is no cure-all. It is only 
one of several necessary things if we are to 
save the surface.soil and save all of the crop 
producing power of our soils. 

Terracing goes along with a rational crop 
system with plenty of deep-rooted legumes, tile 
drains for the ‘‘spouty spots,’’ gully fighting 
and putting the steeper portions in pasture or 
trees. All these are necessary if soil erosion 
work is really to succeed. 


[ SPENT a day in early September in Van 


* Terraces Every Four Feet Drop in Grade 


“Terracing is merely a method whereby we 
prevent large amounts of water from accumu- 
lating in one place and moving down grade 
rapidly,’’ said A. M. Clyde, of the extension 
service, and when we visited the Fisher farm 
we saw how it had done just that. Here was a 
fertile sloping field in corn. Terraces had been 
built with plow and road grader at about every 
four feet drop in grade, whether this was four 
rods or ten apart. The first was built right on 
the brow of the hill, so that no great surplus of 
water was available to rush down to the terrace 
and break thru or overflow. 

That the upper terrace must be very close to 
the top was the first essential to successful ter- 
racing. That terracing on very steep ground 
is of doubtful value under corn belt conditions 
was pointed out, if the land is kept in tilled 
erops. Maintaining the terraces and getting 
over them with machinery makes them difficult 
to maintain. If seeded to grass, terraces on such 
land are very valuable, as the problem of main- 
tenance is simple. 

A terrace was built for us while we watched. 
Given plenty of horse power, a good plow and 
a road grader or terracing tool, two men and 
a little understanding, intelligence and ability 


Visits to Southeastern lowa Farms 


Soil Erosion Control in Van Buren—Timothy and Clover Seed 





By Jay Whitson 
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to run a level and the job 
can be done by anyone. 

Nearly every one has 
heard of dams for stop- 
ping gullies, new and old. 
A lot of us have tried 
them, with about nine 
failures to one success, if 
personal experience, ob- 
servations and reports of 
others’ experiences are a 
safe measure. Who hasn’t 
tried, or seen tried, straw, 
wire, earth, log or other 
dams for stopping ditches* 
from taking our fields? 

But County Agent Se- 
cor and I. T. Bode, of the 
extension service, showed 
us something new and 
what appeared to be a 
very promising method 
of control of gullies by means of tree planting. 
Cottonwood slips and locust seedlings were used, 
and the way they had established themselves 
convinces me that this method offers real pos- 
sibilities. These are planted all over the sides 
and bottom of the gullies and back onto the 
banks a bit. ‘They are planted thick—three to 
five feet each way—and the young trees were 
certainly making real growth. It won’t be long 
till these gully banks will be so crowded with 
roots that no soil can get away. I believe every 
one went away convinced that living trees as 
well as dams have a place in soil erosion con- 
trol. 
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Crossing Angus and Holsteins 


Twice this summer, I have seen droves of 
yearling steers that were by Angus bulls and 
out of Holstein cows. The first lot was a bunch 
around eighteen months old, in good flesh. They 
had been calved in the fall of 1927. They were 
to be sold in June. I saw them in April, after 
they had wintered on silage, good legume hay 
and a light feed of ground barley. In March, 
they were put on shelled corn and were to be 
sold before the run of grass cattle came onto the 
market. The owner told me that this was his 
third year with this kind of cattle and feeding, 
and they had been decidedly profitable. He 
claimed better gains than with full-blooded beef 
cattle while on feed, and the eattle when fin- 
ished were not far from the top. 

Reeently, I passed a man driving a bunch of 
feeder steers weighing 600 to 800 pounds. I 
noted that some looked like Angus-Holsteins, 
and asked him about them. The man was a 
feeder and bought his 
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Locust seedlings sixteen months after planting in an eighteen-foot cully in 


Van Buren county. 





steers where he could 
find them. He said the 
first time he saw steers 
out of this man’s herd he 
was afraid of them, but 
liked them after feeding 
them two seasons. He 
elaimed they gained bet- 
ter and made better ecar- 
easses than a lot of the 
common run of beef stuff 
he could pick up. I in- 
quired as to the type of 
Angus bull, and the man 
said, ‘‘He is a real low- 
down, heavy-fleshed bull 
—not very big.- He is 
the best bull within twen- 
ty miles of Fairfield, to 
the best of my judg- 
ment.’’ 

These experiences, add- 
ed to the test results at 
the Wisconsin experi- 
ment station, make me 
believe that there may 
be possibilities of com- 

















Plowing two or three furrows on the lower side and four or five on the upper 
is the first step in building a soil saving terrace. 


bining dairying and beef making by following 
this method. 





In the southern two or three tiers of counties 
there are many more poultry houses of the 
straw-loft type in proportion to the number of 
recently built shed and semi-monitor types, 
than in the rest of the state. Is it because Mis- 
souri was the first state where the straw-loft 
type was pushed, and the news of the value of 
this sort of house spread across the state line? 

I find county agents, extension men and ex- 
perienced poultry keepers thoroly sold on the 
desirability and advantages of the straw-loft 
type over the other kinds commonly built in 
Iowa. I have not yet visited a user of a straw- 
loft house that did not believe it the best he 
could build from the point of view of comfort 
and health of the hens. 





If the state fair were to add a “‘grass eutting 
with a scythe’’ contest along with their ‘‘ wood 
chopping”’ affair, I venture the opinion that 
the Amana colonist I watched mowing his yard 
could give the best scythe-swinging contestant 
real competition. He was mowing a blue grass 
lawn with grass perhaps four inches high. He 
was cutting it as neatly as a good rotary lawn 
mower,could do the job. If I hadn’t watched 
him for five minutes or more, I would have 
said it ecouldn’t be done. But this middle-aged 
man was doing it as if it were only the lightest 
sort of job, and here I have always thought that 
swinging a scythe was one of the hardest jobs 
on the farm. Of course, my experience has been 
in fence rows and ditches and dealing with 
wild hemp and giant ragweed and mare-tail 
when they were tall and tough. . 





More timothy was cut for seed than usual in 
eastern Iowa this year. I have been trying to 
find out why so much is produced, not only this 
year but every year. With the prices of recent 
years, it has not more than paid for the labor 
and expense of eutting and threshing, with 
nothing for the use of the land. If timothy 
added nitrogen to the soil, I would understand, 
but instead of adding, it subtracts. <A large 
number growing timothy have said to me, ‘‘It 
is as hard on land as corn, or more so.’’ 

Just why is so much of it still grown? If 
I get it right, one of the chief reasons is, ‘‘It 
is so convenient.’’ It fits well mto a spring 
like 1929, when getting field work done was 
so difficult. A large acreage that normally 
would have gone into corn remained in timothy 
another year. Another reason for increase this 
year was the fact that it took fewer acres to 
produce the usual tonnage of hay, so some that 
usually would have been made into hay went 
for seed. But why the acreage is left for seed, 
even in normal years, in counties like Jasper, 
Poweshiek and Iowa, I can not understand. Per- 
haps it is habit. 
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How Many Tons of Pork Go to Market? 


Tonnage Is More Important Than Numbers of Hogs in Determining Price 


‘ x Y HAT makes the price of hogs? Why do 

they bring $15 at one time and only 

$7 at another? How do packers and 

other buyers decide how much they will bid for 
hogs on any given day? 

‘‘Supply and demand”’ is the answer often 
given, parrot-like, to all such questions. This 
general phrase does not tell much, however, 
since the law of supply and demand operates 
in peculiar ways. Mark Twain’s story of the 
Eskimo maiden who prized a few fish hooks 
more highly than a sealskin coat illustrates 
that fact. 

If we are seeking real causes of fluctuations 
in prices, we want to know why the supply of 
hogs and the demand for them change so radi- 
cally from time ’to time; how those changes 
manifest themselves, and, if possible, how much 
variation in prices is likely to result from 
given changes in supply or demand. Most of 
all, we want to know, if possible, how to fore- 
cast these changes in supply 


By Gilbert Gusler 


Owing to differences in approach, in the 
period of time covered and in methods of anal- 
ysis, their results do not always agree. A com- 
plete summary of their findings would far ex- 
ceed space limits, but a brief sketch may be of 
value to those hog growers who like to inerease 
their information about the products they have 
for sale. 

Some influences affect current hog prices, 
while others seem to determine prices six 
months to one to two years later. Among the 
factors which have been found to be related to 
fluctuations in hog prices are the following: 

(1) Market receipts, or hogs slaughtered ; 
(2) average weights per head; (3) amount of 
hog product in storage; (4) wholesale and re- 
tail prices of hog products; (5) the general 
commodity price level, or the purchasing power 
of the dollar; (6) employment conditions, or 


activity in general business ; (7) prices of com. 
peting products; (8) population of the Uniteg 
States; (9) changes in consumer habits; (10) 
export demand; (11) the corn-hog ratio : (12) 
the price of corn; (13) transportation ates: 
(14) costs of distribution. 

Naturally, these factors are not of equal po. 
teney in determining the price of hogs, and the 
importance of each one varies from time to time, 
Some of them fluctuate but little from year to 
year, altho they may change greatly over 
long period. 

Haas and Ezekiel, who made one of the most 
comprehensive studies, found that 88 per cent 
of the total monthly variations in hog prices 
could be explained by seven of these “factors, 
leaving only 12 per cent unaccounted for or at. 
tributable to other influences. These seven fae. 
tors were the number of hogs slaughtered, stor. 
age holdings, changes in the purchasing power 
of the dollar, the increase in population, far. 

eign demand for pork prod- 
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ucts, the price of substitutes 





advantage of them in pro- 
ducing and marketing oper- 
ations. 

Prying into the causes of 12 
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THROUGH OCTOBER 


PRICES ADJUSTED TO 1928 PRICE LEVEL 
DATA COVER YEAR FROM NOVEMBER 


and general_business condi- 
tions. 

Supply variations, includ. 
ing slaughter and average 
weight, have been shown to 
be the most important factor 
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time. Their tendency to i 
move in eycles, or recurrent 
ups and downs, due to 
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in determining fluctuations 
in hog prices. This is not 
surprising when the num 
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and over-production, was 
noted by one investigator 
more than half a century 4 


ber of hogs sold for slaugh- 
ter under federal inspection 
has varied in the last five 
years from as high as 53- 





ago. Analysis by exact sta- 
tistical methods of the re- 
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United States Department 7 95 
of Agriculture, agricultural 
colleges or packing firms, 
have made intensive studies 
of hog prices, some using 
relatively simple methods, 
while others applied elabo- 
rate statistical technique. 


these years. 





US DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


price for hogs thru the season. 


10.0 10.5 11.0 ILS 


LIVE WEIGHT OF HOGS IN BILLIONS OF POUNDS 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
Total live weights appear to be the dominant factor in determining the average 


The curve indicates what a given supply would be ex- 
pected to sell for, if the relation between supply and price remains the same as in 


21 per cent above normal, 
while a supply 20 per cent 
above normal brought prices 
14 per cent below. Supply 
is an important factor not 
only in determining the ay- 
erage price for the crop 
Concluded on page 28) 
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Farmers Union for State Income Tax 


HE “‘S. R. O.”’ sign wasn’t out in front of 
the Berchel Theater at Des Moines last 
week, but it should have been. ‘‘Standing 
room only’’ was all there was left on the two 


_big days of the annual convention of the lowa 


Farmers’ Union. An enthusiastic crowd filled 
the theater for two days, and enough stayed 
over for the third day, Friday, to occupy most 
of the main floor. , 

According to the annual custom, Milo Reno 
was re-elected president. Glen Miller, of Albia, 
vice-president, and R. H. Moore, of West 
Branch, secretary-treasurer, were also re-elect- 
ed. The directors whose terms expired, Nic 
Naeve, of Crawford county ; B. A. Van Pelt, of 
Boone, and Mark Brandt, of Scott, were voted 
in for another term. 

On state taxation, the Farmers’ Union lmed 
up with other farm organizations of Iowa, by 
backing a state income tax. The resolution 
stated: ‘‘ Whereas, the present system of taxa- 
tion in Iowa is antiquated, archaic, and obso- 
lete, and heaps an entirely unjust burden on 
agriculture, therefore, be it resolved that this 
convention unequivocally endorse the principle 
of the income tax if used strictly as a replace- 
ment tax, whereby intangible as well as tangible 
wealth bears its proportionate share of gov- 
ernmental cost.”’ 

Fears that the attitude of the Farmers’ Union 


in the national election last year would hurt 
the organization, were proved unfounded by 
the attendance, the enthusiasm, and the reports 
of progress in the business field. ‘* This doesn’t 
look as if we had lost anything by being hon- 
est, does it?’’ a woman member asked as the 
crowd roared approval to Reno’s address. 

Senator Brookhart, who attacked farm lead- 
ers last year for their stand, came back to add 
his testimony on the soundness of the Farmers’ 
Union position last fall. He declared that the 
farm bill was a ‘‘toy bill,’’ pointed out that 
only the addition of the debenture would pre- 
vent the new tariff bill hurting agriculture, and 
insisted that the Republican party was not liv- 
ing up to its campaign promises. 


‘‘Standing Where He Always Had’’ 


‘“Why doesn’t he own up and say he was 
wrong,’’-commented a farmer in the balcony, 
but the senator insisted that he was standing 
where he had always stood. C. E. Huff, presi- 
dent of the National Farmers’ Union, ex- 
plained, to the delight of the crowd, that while 
this statement, since it eame from the senator, 
was doubtless accurate, a full explanation 
would involve Einstein’s theory of relativity. 
‘‘T get a little pessimistic sometimes,’’ said 
Huff, as he took the platform after Brookhart’s 
speech,’’ but after today, we can not doubt 


Reno Re-Elected at Annual Convention—Business Concerns Show Progress 


that conditions are improving.’’ The crowd 
caught the reference and roared. 

Other. speakers indicated that while the 
Farmers’ Union was willing to forgive, it was 
not quite ready to forget. William Hirth, of 
the Farm Clubs of Missouri, said: ‘‘So far as 
carrying out the promises of those who sup- 
ported Hoover in the last campaign, the farm 
bill is a shrieking farce.’’ And in speaking of 
the menace of the imports of food products 
from South America, and of the failure to get 
adequate protection, he added: ‘‘Do you still 
think more of your party than of your wife, 
your children and your farm?’’ After speak- 
ing of the ‘‘ political somersaults’’ of Iowa poli-: 
ticians in the last twelve months, he pointed 
out that at least Senator Brookhart had come 
back on the farm side, and said: ‘‘I commend 
his political sagacity to Governor Hammill and 
Congressman Dickinson.’ 

Frank Murphy, of Minnesota, with equal 
frankness, said: ‘‘I haven’t had to change my 
coat to get back in here.’’ He charged the 
present plight of agriculture was due to be- 
trayal by western political leaders, and went 
on to place a good part of the blame on farm- 
ers themselves. ‘‘When you won’t think and 
won’t fight, you’ll get—I won’t say what you 
deserve—but you’ll get what you are getting. ”’ 

The Farm Board, ( Cone’ on Page 14) 
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<1 Keep Your Willing Tractor 
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Your tractor is willing —it works without wages —but it can’t 
ee lubricate itself. Neither can it do its best for you if you give 
price it an ordinary lubricant instead of Polarine. 


Actors, 
or at- 
n fae. 
, Stor. 


You paid a lot of money for that tractor, and you want long 


power and efficient service from it. Above all, you want that ser- 
prod vice when you need it. You want your tractor to be de- 
cond re pendable. Especially now, when the busy season is on. 


nelud- 
erage 


You must remember that your tractor lives a hard life. 


Mp | It works in grit and dirt that would appal an auto- 
ae ) mobile. It runs on rough ground, not smooth pave- 
nas | ment. It pulls tons. Yet it never complains — never 
tin refuses to give its utmost, so long as you keep it 
5 58, 7 properly lubricated. 

at ee Polarine is the ideal tractor lubricant. It has 
a just the right body to protect thoroughly 
pie a every bearing surface. Used continuously 

x vn according to directions, Polarine will cut 

apply po friction, repair bills, fuel bills, and lost 

ca | = time to a minimum, and give the 


23) ree tractor maximum long life, efficiency, 
and dependability.. And Polarine 


is remarkably low in price. 


There is a special grade of Polarine 
: made particularly for your trac- 
rowd | ead oe. tor. Use that, and the willing 
- the machine will come right back 
» off A) Peon a with 100 per cent service. 
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FIXING UP THE 
FARM HOME 




















Did you ever happen to think just 
what kind of an impression your place 
made on strangers and friends and 
neighbors as they passed by? Or nave 
you been out. driving on a summer 
Sunday afternoon and watched the 
farm homes as you passed and won- 
dered what kind of people lived in 
some of the places? Does your place 
tell the real truth about you? 

A long time ago I had a woman 
visit me who had known me away 
from home. When we drove up at the 
front gate the very first remark she 
made was this: “This is exactly the 
sort of place I should have expected 
your home to be.” At the time it fell 
so far short of what I wanted it to be 
that. I hardly knew 
whether to be insult- 








Planning Fall Shrubbery 





the planting which is close about the 
house, is all that we are primarily in- 
terested in at this time, and so our 
thoughts are concerning how it looks 
from away. 

What do we wish to emphasize? The 
corners are a good p'ace to begin. A 
fairly tall growing, bushy shrub is 
good for sueh places. Then fill in with 
lower ones which help to make a 
balanced effect. At either side of the 

walk where the steps 
begin is another 





ed or complimented. 
The reason _ for 


place which can 
stand accent, but 





planting about a 
house is to tie it into 
the 1andscape and to 
make it a part of its 
surroundings. 
Shrubs can add e 





avoid plants which 
will droop over the 
walk. 
fer smaller 
there and more 
bushy ones at the 


ones 








much to the attract- \_A 
iveness of a _ place. 
When properly 
placed they bring 
out good points and 
put poor ones in the Te 
baekzground. tei, 3 ft. 3, 

Some groups. of da, 2 ft. 4, 
our lowa Farm Bu- ee ae 
reau. women have 
been working under 
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PLANTING 


1, Berberis 
Spirea Vanhout- 
Spirea bumal- 
Syvringa 

5, Philadel- 
phus virginal, rt. 


/ corners of the porch, 
especially if it hap- 
pens to be a square 
one. A planting of 
this kind is not sup- 
posed to act aS a 
screen, therefore 
avoid those plants 
which naturally 
grow tall or which 
have to be contin- 


PLAN 





Thunbergi, 


vul- 


4 














the inspiration of 
two slogans: “It is 
not. a home until it is planted;” and, 
“Plan before you plant.” What they 
have accomplished, you can too. So 
get out vour pencil and paper. Draw 
a nough sketch of the shape of your 
house and of the lawn. Be sure to in- 
dicate where the windows, doors, steps 
and walks are. Then mark the loca- 
tion of the shrubs you now have and 
begin. But first, let’s settle one thing. 
It need not cost a lot. In fact, if you 
are willing to go to the trouble of look- 
ing it up and removing it to your own 
yard, you can find much available 
material in your own woods. Of 
course, you must take up the plants 
without injuring the roots any more 
than can be helped or you will be dis- 
appointed when they do not grow. Na- 
tive plants have to compete with oth- 
er plants for their food and often send 
their roots much farther than one ex- 
pects. The shrubs that you will want 
to get from the nursery can be bought 
over a period of three or even five 
years. A planting that is accumula- 
tive is much more satisfactory in 
many ways than one which is set all 
at once. 

Given a certain amount of patience 
and a great deal of care in digging, you 
can beautify your home surroundings 
with native shrubbery. Sumac 
with its beautiful foliage is worthy 
of consideration. Its autumn color- 
ing is another point in its favor. 
Buck brush is a good bushy shrub 
adaptable to the lawn. Wild goose- 
berry fits in very well in many 
places. Where a tall growing shrub 
is wanted, elderberry is a good one. 
Woodbine, the five-leaved ivy and 
wild grape are desirable vines. 

But back to our plan. Let’s keep 
it simple. Too much_ shrubbery 
gives a smothered effect and is 
just as offensive as none at all. If 
your house is small, you will want 
low growing shrubs. Tall ones 
would only make it seem smaller. 
Shrubs should never be placed so 
that they cover or shade the win- 
dows. The foundation planting, or 


ually cut back. Ease 
off with other 
shrubs along the sides of the house. A 
foundation planting which ends square 
at the corners on the front of the 
house has a tendency to look cut off 
and half finished. Do not plant too 
close to the foundation or under the 
eaves. 

If you have a porch which extends 
across the whole front of your house, 
you will find some such planting plan 
as outlined on this page a very good 
one. It provides variety and is inter- 
esting both on account of the differ- 
ence in heights and the habits of the 
plants as well as in the color of foli- 
age and the time of flowering. In this 
suggested plan five different kinds of 
shrubs are used. These happen to be 
nursery plants but. substitutions may 
be made from your own woods or 
from cuttings already started from 
other shrubs. The numbers on the 
plot are to indicate the kind of plants. 
The numbers which follow the names 
show how far apart the plants should 
be set. The dimensicns of yorr own 
porch will determine the number of 
plants needed. As a beginning, why 
not start with the (bridal 
wreath) the end plants, the syr- 
inga vulearis (French lilac) and the 


philadelphus virginal (mock crange), 


spireas 


and 


You may pre-, 


then later fill in with the others. 
Vines have a part in making an at- 
tractive exterior when planted in ap- 
propriate places. However, vines 
should never be allowed to climb on 
a wooden building or too close to it; 
the reason being that many vines so 
shut out the circulation of air that 
the wood rots beneath them. Vines 
may be used to shade the porch. In 
such eases they should climb on wire. 
There are two of the large flowered 
clematis which are lovely for decora- 
tive purposes. Clematis Jackmani is 
the velvety, violet-blue one, while 
Clematis Henryi is creamy white. A 
smaller flowered one which is very 
sweet-scented is Clematis Paniculata. 
The blooms on this come in white 
sheets. Wisteria, with its drooping 
clusters of white or purple flowers is 
another favorite vine for porch or trel- 
lis. Lonicera Halleana or Hall’s Jap- 
anese honeysuckle, with its fragrant 
yellow and white blooms, is also a 
good climbing vine. To fill in a bare 
space along a side of the house. pref- 
erably an east or south side, a rambler 
rose may climb a trellis with good ef- 
fect, provided it is set out from the 
house and does not shade a window. 
There are so many good uses for vines 
that they should not be used to cover 
eyesores. It is better to grub out the 
old stump or clean out the rubbish 
than to try to cover it. with vines. 

We are talking about planting at 
this time because there are so many 
advantages to fall planting. It is con- 
sidered by most nurserymen as the 
ideal time for transplanting shrubs. 
The soil is warm and more easily 
worked than in the spring when it 
may be soggy. Fall also provides a 
long season for planting. The nurs- 
erymen are not so rushed in the fall 
and there is chance for better selec- 
tion. Transplant in the fall after the 
leaves have had a hard frost and 
growth has been checked or the plant 
has been made dormant. Shrubs plant- 
ed in the fall are well established and 
ready to grow when spring comes. The 
roots having grown some in the warm 


Upper right— 
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re 


soil in the fall will force the tops into 
immediate growth in spring. of 
course, there are some disadvantages 
of fall planting, but one can manage tg 
avoid these, with care. Alternate freez. 
ing and thawing in heavy, lifeless clay 
soil breaks roots and heaves plants 
from the soil unless mulched. There. 
fore, always mulch shrubs the first 
winter after setting. Since strong, win. 
ter winds are apt to loosen plants be. 
fore the roots are well established, 
some protection from winds should be 
provided. Planting should not take 
place after the ground has frozen hard 
because the frozen soil results in clods 
which cause air spaces about the roots, 

Here are a few suggestions to help 
you with your planting: Dig the holes 
deep enough and big enough. That 
means fifteen to eighteen inehes deep 
and perhaps farther aeross so that the 
roots will not be crowded or twisted, 
A bed should be prepared before set. 
ting the plants. It is hard for roots to 
adapt themselves in hard, unworked 
sod. Use good top soil about the roots, 
Apply a liberal amount of decayed 
manure to each shrub and spade it 
into the soil. Pack the soil thor. 
oly about the roots. Water often 
enough after planting to keep the soii 
moist. Prune the branches at plant- 
ing time so as to balance the loss of 
roots which results from their being 
dug. Heavy pruning at planting is 
generally advisable. Mulch with man- 
ure or straw for the first winter.— 
Roberta Earle Windsor. 





Keep the Chimney Clear 


In these days the family rubbish 
piles afford several aids to making 
the fire sweep its own channel fairly 
free from time to time. By no means 
a new remedy but one new to many 
housewives is laying on the fire a few 
old fruit jar porcelain lined tops, bits 
of discarded zine washboard and the 
like. The fumes of burning zine show 
an appetite of which we heartily ap- 
prove, tho it. takes a good many old 
jar rings to do much good. For vari- 
ety, use worn-out electric batteries. 
Some which did not last long enough 
to earn their cost before will perform 
good service thus, and it pays to put 
every honorable veteran thru the 
same experience. 

Discarded automobile tires and in- 
ner tubes are similarly useful, says a 


friend. Her husband used to saw their 
old tires in‘o handy sized pieces, and 
she considered it no small loss when 
an officious boarder gave away the 
last one in the coal house. 

Burning a few kerosene soaked rags 
in an otherwise empty stove is a less 
thrifty, less effective and somewhat 
risky emergency measure to use with 
caution when no friendly junk is at 
hand. Set the children to hunting a 
supply of the costless flue cleaners to 
drop into the range and heater at fre- 
quent -intervals. 
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For PERFECT HEATING this 
Economy MAYFLOWER. 


CIRCULATING HEATER 


Aberdeen, S. D. 
Afton, lowa 
Anamosa, lowa 
Albia, Iowa... 
Ames, lowa.. 
Atlantic, lowa.. 
Bellevue, Iowa..... 
Bloomfield, lowa 
Bonaparte, lowa 


Burlington, lowa. 
Burlington, Iowa.... 
Cedar Rapids, lowa.. 
Cedar Rapids lowa.. 
Cedar Rapids, low 
Center Point, lowa 
Centerville, Iowa... 
Centerville, lowa. 
Chariton, lowa 
Charles City, lowa... 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Creston, lowa 
Clinton, lowa. 
Davenport, lowa 
Davcnport, Iowa. 


Dayton, lowa 


Winter get the 


BEAUTY- COMFORT 


Jackson Hardware Co. 


Harry R. Maneely 
...scott Hardware Co. 
J. H. Williams & Son 
..Carr Hardware Co. 
Minor Outfitting Co. 


..Hawkeye Hardware Co. 
Leibsohn Furniture Store 


..Frank Trunecek 


Siete C. B. Ensley 
. Carbiener & Son 


Leman Furniture Co. 
..Edward A. Schebler 
C. T. Jacobson 


~ 


VALUE 


- 


LIST OF 
Des Moines, lowa 
Fairfield, lowa 
Farmington, lowa 
Fonda, lowa 
Fort Madison, low 
Gilmore City, lowa.... 
Grand Junction, Iowa... 
Guthrie Center, lowa.... 
Hedrick, lowa 
Hinton, lowa 
Indianola, Iowa 
Kalona, lowa 


Keokuk, Iowa... 
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DEALERS 


ideal L. Ginsberg & Sons 


mans Hardware Co. 
Brain Implement Co. 
..Hinton Hardware Co. 
Orlin Peck 

nair Hardware Co. 
Linquist Bros. 


...Burnetts Home. Furnishings 


Lovilia, lowa 
Mallard, Iowa... 
Manchester, lowa 
Marion, lowa.... 
Marshalltown, I 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 
Muscatine, Iowa... 
Nevada, lowa.... 
Newton, lowa 


North English, lowa 


R. W. Patten Hardware 


tler-Lamb Hardware Co. 
King Hdwe. and Furn. Co. 


Glatstein Stores 
-Morfoot & Morfoot 
H. J. McMurray 


sessed Orrell Hardware Co, 
E, A. Higgins Co. 

Ray A. Easter 

..H, F. White Hardware Co. 
.Saul-Edmunds Furniture Co. 
ogelaar’s Ildwe. and Impt. Co. 
Miller Brothers 

Barto-De Kraay Hdwe. Co. 
W. M. Parsons 

cae C. H. Pritchard 
igourney Hardware Co. 
....hicago Furniture Co, 
...Larsen Supply Co. 
...(arunsted & Gord 

.C. Ben Bjornstad Co. 
_.Miller Hardware Co. 
.T. T. Holm Hardware 
Swedlund Bros. 

J. H. Williams Co. 

.A. S. Bloedel Co. 

Fred L. Stewart 

Davidson Co. 

. H. Carter & Sons 

W. Wittrig & Co. 

Wood & Bailey 


Ge NOOR. o aiisessicntetreen 
Omaha, Nebr.. 
Osceola, lowa 
Oskaloosa, lowa 
Ottumwa, Iowa 
Pella, lowa 
Perry, lowa 
Rapid City, S. D 
Rockwell City, lowa 
Schaller, lowa 
Sigourney, lowa 
Sioux City, Iowa... 
Sioux Falls, S. D.. 
Slater, lowa 
Spencer, lowa 
Storm Lake, low2 
Story City, lowa.... 
Stratford, lowa 
Stuart, lowa.... 
Tabor, lowa 
Washington, lowa 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Waukee, lowa 
Wayland, low 
Winfield, lowa 
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More Corn Husked 


~in shorter time 
~with fewer horses. 














Ford Motor Attachment for 
McCormick-Deering Corn Huskers 
G=T, more husking done with less trou- 
ble. Save yourhorses. With Thie- 
man Ford Motor Attachment, horses pull 
husker, while motor Loe ang machinery. 


Husker can be ope 
ground. Also Siiminates side-draft on 
hills. Attachment comes complete, ex- 
cept the motor which any Ford dealer 
can supply. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
direct for details and prices. 


THIEMAN HARVESTER COMPANY, Inc. 


on wet, snowy 



























Dept. D. ALBERT CITY, 1OWA 
TRY. THIS ON 


ONE PIG REE' 


Your veterinarian knows and re- 
commends genuine SANTONIN 
because it is harmless yet a 
powerfully effective ingredient 
for ridding hogs of worms. 


SANTONIN 


Weorld’s Greatest Worm Destroyer 


Use coupon below and send for a Free 
Capsule of SANTONIN to try on one pig 
with worms. Follow simple directions 
and note results — you'll be astonished! 


Cool 






Send for Capsule 
and Booklet at 
once. 











Make 
wocs NOW 











Dept.88 


~~ Sennreuee 


® Amrore Trapinc Corp. 
§ 261 Fifth Ave., New York 


: Send Free Capsule of Santonin and 
i Booklet, ‘‘225-lb Hogs in 5 Months.” 


t 
; NG Syraa Cees os ohare ee 
; Weight of pig.......... 
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MASTER OATS HULLER 





The MASTER OATS HULLER is 








the latest, perfected Oats Huller. It 
hulls oats, separates the huils from 
the groats, delivers the hulled oats in 
basket or scoop box and will carry the 
hulls away through a vent pipe. Any 
ordinary light tractor or fair sized sta- 
tionary engine will furnish ample 
power. It is a necessity for every 
‘armer growing live stock. There is no 
better feed than hulled oats. Reason- 
able price, cash, or fair terms. For 
full particulars and Trial Offer address 
MASTER HULLER DIVISION, ‘Klean 
Kwick Washer Corporation, Cedar 
Falis, lowa. 





CORNHUSKERS: troop posenne 


ke more money, shuck more corn with CORN 

NUSKER S LIQUID. Doubles the life of mittens 

and gloves. it saves your grip. does not get slick. 
Price 5@c per bottie delivered. 

Ask your dealer who handles mittens and hooks. 

SOLD ON MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. Sanburr 


— prevents mittens from water soaking, and is 
ine om frosty mornings. 


CHARLES PAULSEN MFG., MINDEN, NEBR. 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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What Salesmanship Does 


How Hawaiian Producers of Pineapples Farm and Sell 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


FTER all,” insisted Mrs. Flood 
after we had visited a number of 
cane sugar plantations in the Hawai- 
ian Islands and were duly impressed 
with the economic supremacy of the 
sugar industry, “after all, the Hawai- 
ian Islands mean pineapples. A pine- 
apple and not a stalk of sugar cane is 
really the trademark of Hawaii. I 
want to find out about the pineapple 
farmers.” 

And so we visited the Honolulu of- 
fices of a central association to which 
all the pineapple growers and canners 
belong and told them that we wanted 
to know about pineapples. First they 
told us about their association. They 
are like that there. They cooperate 
and are proud of it and they want the 
world to know that, great as are the 
advantages which this paradise of the 
Pacific has in the growing of sugar 
cane and pineapples, perhaps the real 


| secret of their success lies in the fact 


that the various growers and all con- 
nected with the great agricultural in- 


| dustry cooperate instead of compete 
| with each other. 


Years ago the pineapple growers 
were confronted with the same over- 
production threat which so frequently 


the profit at the expense of both pro- 
ducer and consumer, as is done in the 
cases of so many of our farm prod- 
ucts here. Instead, this central organ- 
ization, the pineapple association, acts 
as a sort of pooling agency, paying the 
same price to all growers at any time 
of the year and marketing the finished 
product in an orderly and businesslike 
manner. 

And today Hawaiian pineapples com- 
prise 87 per cent of the total world 
production. Twenty years ago canned 
Pineapple was comparatively an un- 
known product. Today an efficient ad- 
vertising program and an orderly sys- 
tem of cooperation in growing and 
processing and marketing has resulted 
in a very important item in the gro- 
ceryman’s budget, the American menu, 
and the second largest industry in the 
Hawaiian Island. 

Before taking us out. to visit the pic- 
turesque pineapple field of the island 
of Oahu that reaches like the stripes 
of a flag across the rolling hills, our 
host from the central association gave 
us a little lecture on the pineapple 
per se. 

In the first place, pineapples do not 
grow on trees. They grow on plants 














Planting pineapples in strips of mulch paper. 


haunts our own cotten and corn and 
In 1907 the pio- 
neer pineapple man of Hawaii, Jim 
Dole, got caught. with a big output 
on his hands. Only a quarter of the 
production of his farms and cannery 
was sold. The growers and canneries 
decided they would have to advertise 
and sell. Salesmen were sent to the 
big eastern cities and they sold it all, 
but at a tremendous cost per case. In 
1909 they put on a national advertising 
campaign and the whole production 
was quickly sold and a big increase 
for the next year was ordered. 

This success was caused partly by 
the selection of a single or “Hawaiian 
pineapple” label so that all the grow- 
ers and all the canners were able to 
work together and boost. the same 
product. They found that their own 
neighbors were not their competitors 
but the growers in other lands were 


| the competition—and their Hawaiian 
| neighbors. were really a part of the 


great pineapple partnership. Today all 
Hawaiian pineapples are graded and 
inspected by their strong central or- 
ganization and no inferior fruit is al- 
lowed to be marketed because it would 
eventually harm the whole industry. 
There is no dumping of the year’s 
crop upon a market that would react 
accordingly just because the growers 
needed money at. harvest time. Specu- 
lators do not buy the crop at their own 
prices and then manipulate the mar- 
ket to their own advantage and pocket 


which rarely grow more than waist 
high, each plant producing one, two or 
three pineapples. Each pineapple is, 
in reality, a cluster of individual and 
separate fruits, the pineapple itself be- 
ing the development of a sorosis or a 
number of flowers. Each flower pro- 
duces a fruit but the whole wedge 
against one another so as to form the 
one big fruit consisting of the collec- 
tion of: “eyes.” 

The pineapple is really a South 
American plant. Suckers and crowns 
were taken to England by early ex- 
plorers and the canny English garden- 
ers propagated them under glass and 
developed some fairly good fruits even 
in those early days. Then an English- 
man named Kidwell came to Hawaii 
and, later, with a plumber for a part- 
ner, started a vestpocket cannery. Lat- 
er, Dole came to Hawaii and persuad- 
ed his neighbors to plant pineapples. 

They tried to ship the pineapples 
fresh to the United States, but since 
this tropical fruit ceases making su- 
gar when plucked from the plant they 
reached the market in a green and 
sour and fibrous condition and were 
not well received at all. Even today, 
with our faster boats and our refrig- 
eration facilities, it is impossible to 
ship fresh pineapples and furnish a 
fruit that compares in any way with 
the sweet and juicy pineapples as they 
are grown in Hawaii. I had eaten them 
fresh in Florida and knew the differ- 
ence between one eaten fresh from 





Now white lead 


is the easzest 
paint to use 
on the farm 


Now it is easier to paint farm 
| property—and increase its value 
—with pure white lead paint. 
The new Eagle Soft Paste is pure 
white lead with more pure lin- 
seed oil ground in—ready to 
thin as you paint. Consequently, 
Soft Paste saves a great deal of 
time and labor. 

Write today for the free 
folder giving Soft Paste mixing 
formulae. It will come in handy 
when you paint. The Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company, 134 
| North La Salle Street, Chicago. 


| EAGLE 
Soft Paste 


PURE WHITE LEAD 





OLD DUTCH PROCESS 


Please refer to this paper when writing 


Ss — IAL NOTICE 


If you have wormy pigs. 














‘ost Paid. Fairview 
| Chemical Co., Inc., sieeboame. Ss. Dak. 
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the plant and one that had been picked 
green and held for several days, and 
in Hawaii again I was reminded of 
this vast difference. It is regrettable, 
put a fact, that we who live so far 
from the place where this fruit is 
grown can really have no idea in the 
world what a fresh pineapple is like. 


We went out, to look at the fields 
and our host explained that pineapples 
may be planted almost any time of the 
year, but mostly so that the fruit will 
mature in July and August, with a 
small crop in December and January. 
We were there during the height of 
the harvest season. The first crop is 
picked eighteen months after planting 
and thereafter every ten or twelve 
months for two more years. The first 
crop produces the larger and better 
fruit, but the following crops produce 
more actual tons per acre. After the 
planting has run itself out the field is 
plowed up, planted to elephant grass 
or some other green manure which is 
plowed under from time to time. 


After the ground has been prepared 
a surveyor lays out the roads and the 
rows. Then a machine is dragged over 
the ground which makes a ridge and 
lays a roll of special mulch paper on 
top of the ridge and scrapes a little 
s dirt over the two edges of the paper to 

hold it in place. This paper looks like 

roofing paper but is so prepared as to 
a last for one year only. It is these 
‘ rows and rows of mulch paper, in 
strips about two feet. wide, laid out 
with mathematical precision, which 
makes the whole country look like a 





gigantic piece of striped bunting 
m spread out to dry. 
ue In the meantime, pineapple tops or 
at sprouts have been wilting in the hot 
sun and then the lower leaves are 
re pulled off to give the stem a chance to 
n- develop roots. These shoots are then 
stuck thru holes punched in the edges 
to of the mulch paper and left there to 
Y> grow. 
of This mulch paper accomplishes the 
same purpose that a straw mulch does 
over a potato or watermelon patch in 
- this country, only more so. It con- 


serves the moisture, retains the soil 
ig warmth and keeps down the weeds. 
It prevents the leaching away~-of the 
soil fertility which in tropical coun- 
B= tries is a very important considera- 
4 tion: it prevents compacting the soil 
by the rains, and preserves the origi- 
nal tilth for a long time. This paper 
mulching is expensive, of course, but 
it obviates a considerable amount of 
cultivation and insures the maximum 
of soil efficiency and so it is univer- 
sally practiced in Hawaiian pineapple 
fields. 

The plants themselves are twenty- 
two inches apart, in the edges of the 
paper strips. All the way from 5,000 

to 9.000 plants are used per acre. The 
plant itself matures in about a year 
and then the thistle-like flowers ap- 
Pear which develop, in another six 
months, into the fruit itself. Irrigation 
is not necessary and no artificial fer- 
tilizer is used. When the pineapple 
leaves look pale it is a sign that the 
Plant needs iron, but instead of apply- 
ing the needed fertilizer thru the soil 
it is applied by a sprayer and is sprin- 
kled on the leaves. There are, fortu- 
hately, two undeveloped roots which 
absorb water and fertilizers that are 
washed down to them from the leaves, 
and the ever watchful plant scientist 
makes use of this provision of nature 
and feeds plants that way. 

The harvesting, as well as other 
work in the fields, is done by Japanese 
and Filipinos. The fruit is picked by 
hand and piled into lug boxes and 
hauled by truck to the spur railroad 

— tracks which reach out thru the terri- 
tory and carry the fruit to the can- 
heries. We were told that the greater 
Z Portion of each day’s crop is actually 






, pigs. canned the very same day it is picked 
pices from the plants and never later than 
fod ot the second day. It is strictly fresh, 
fed Yor that, is the best part of the pine- 
ralioa apple after all, that sweet juiciness 
view whieh is altogether lost if the fruit is 





Picked green or allowed to become 
Stale or bruised. 
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DIAMOND 760 MOTOR OIL 
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Get in on this! We are now me orders for pool 


cars for shipment next spring to al 


middle western 


districts. Present prices are for immediate acceptance 
and offer cannot be repeated at a later date. DIAMOND 
760 OILS are too well known to need description 
and this is your opportunity to buy a year’s supply 


at present low prices. 


CLUB TOGETHER 
WITH YOUR NEIGHBORS 


It requires only a few orders to make up a car and 
your friends will want to join with you in this big op- 
portunity. Our agent in your territory, any Diamond 
tank truck driver, or any service station man will 


gladly give 


ou full details. 


Or, write us—use the 


coupon—and particulars will be mailed you. Remem- 
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TRACTOR OIL 


MOTOR OIL 


ber, Diamond 
760 Oils are re- 
fined from 100% 


This Offer for 


Immediate Acceptance 


Don’t ask us to repeat this offer 
later—because we can’t! Special 
prices are in effect for a limited 
time only. Remember, Diamond 
760 Oils are Guaranteed to prop- 
erly lubricate any automobile or 
tractor motor. You can’t go wrong 
in stocking up in advance of your 
requirements. 


PREMIUMS Wf BRIE 
PREMIUMS 

Worth while articles—not trinkets nor 
toys — but valuable items needed on 
ev farm, are offered to those whe 
place their orders at once. These articles 
are FREE, and combined with the spe- 
cial pool car prices, make this the best 


paraffin base 
crude—built to 
lubricate under 
high tempera- 
tures and severe 
conditions, 


oil buy of the season, 


SPECIAL 


PO'OL CAR 


PRICES 


Buy as little as a half 
barrel and get a car- 
load price. nd cou- 

nm for full particu- 
a or ask any Dia- 
mond tank truck or 
service station man. 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 
WATERLOO, IOWA 














Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation, 
Waterloo, Iowa (F-32) 
Gentlemen:—Please send me, without obligation, com- 
a - i ing your “Pool _Pian” of 
o 
ME ces accé cwnwacde desde Sbabdeksen ae 
MNES cock insu don dues ens State...... es 














We followed the plants to the great 
cannery, the largest single fruit can- 
nery in the world, and were astounded 
at the magnitude of the enterprise. 
From twelve to fourteen cars per hour, 
ten tons per car, are canned in the 
one factory we visited, turning out a 
million and a quarter tins per day, or 
1,200 cans every minute of the day. 
The sugar bill alone for this great 
factory is a half million dollars a year. 

Machines. They are the answer, of 
course. The pineapples are sorted as 
they follow along on endless carriers, 
the larger ones dropping here and the 
smaller ones continuing on that other 
track over there. About 50 per cent of 
each pineapple is waste; all the shell 
and trimmings and core must be taken 
off and only the choice meat itself left 
for the can. This trimming and coring 
and shelling is all done by one ma- 
chine, which handles as many as 100 
Pineapples per minute, and there are 
scores of these machines all working 
away together. 

Girls, in white costumes and all 
wearing rubber gloves, finish the par- 
ing and trimming and then the cease- 
less and tireless machines slice the 
juicy fruit, press the slices into cans 
that are just the right size, seal the 
lid, finish the process and deliver the 
cooled and finished, labeled cans ready 








to be loaded on ships and sent over to 
the United States by the hundreds of 
tons for our grocery shelves. Some 
3,000 employes keep the pineapple can- 
nery machines at work, in this one 
factory. 

Our guide explained how the pulp 
from the trimmings furnished one time 
a most perplexing disposal problem. 
Thousands of pounds of it every min- 
ute to be hauled away—some place. It 
was heavy, it smelled bad, it cost $4 
per ton to haul, it was a menace to the 
public health. Now that pulp is 
dumped into a drier, dehydrated—and 
the dried pulp itself is used as fuel to 
dry more pulp to make more fuel to 
dry more pulp to make more fuel to 
dry more pulp ad finitum. 





Pick Seed Corn Early 
and Dry Thoroly 


(Continued from page 6) 


ear has little to do with it. In fact, 
such men as Krug, Black, Pfiester and 
others, who have developed prepotent 
high yielding strains, have always 
maintained a wide variation in out- 


ward appearance of the ears they se- 
lect. Normally, a bushel of their seed 
will contain ears that range from very 





smooth and quite flinty to medium 
rough and somewhat starchy. In gen- 
eral, a smoother type than has been 
popular has proved the best from the 
point of view of yield, maturity and 
freedom from disease. 

Also medium sized ears have proved 
better seed than extremely large ears, 
from the point of view of yielding 
power. Whether the ears are cylindri- 
cal or tapering is of little conse- 
quence; whether they are well filled 
at the butis and tips does not affect 
the yield at all, neither does the fact 
that the rows run straight on the cob. 
Ears with medium shallow rather than 
deep kernels are to be selected. 

Seed ears should be picked from 
stiff stalks and should be firmly at- 
tached to the stalks. Ears extremely 
high on stalks should be avoided. A 
strain of corn with stiff, upright stalks 
that do not grow too tall and have the 
ears attached low, is worth while. 
Some strains are particularly weak 
in the stalk. Weak shanks generally 
go with weak stalks. A study of the 
percentage of weak and twisted and 
broken and leaning stalks is worth 
while. If your corn is bad in this re- 
spect, better find out. if one of your 
neighbors has a better strain, and see 
if it won’t be possible to select seed 
there. 
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in a few short months 
thousands of hog rais- 
ers have turned to 


" therefore produces 





PROTEX 


the New Improved Mineral 
containing Hi Lac Yeast— 


Because Protex contains the exact elements 
lacking in the ovenit corn belt ration— 

RESULTS and gains that 
are nothing short of amazing. 


New, farmer-cooperative price policy on 
Protex brings it to every hog raiser at a 
cost away below former mineral prices— 
making it an even bigger profit-maker for you. 


Sold exclusively through regular dealers in 
your own community, Protex comes to you 


™* with the guarantee of a local man you 


,and can rely upon. Buy it by the bag, or 
in any quantity, at real savings. 


Sargent’s S. O. S. 


(System of Supply) 


Saves You Money 


And remember this, when buying minerals 
PROTEX and all other Sargent 
products are exactly as represented, or your 
money back. They are not sold as ——— 
your 
But if you need good, reliable 
minerals, go to your Sargent dealer’s, in your 
own town, and buy them on the four-square 
ad and guarantee which have made the 
argent name a by-word for honest quality. 
Write for this booklet about Protex and the 
amazing results your hogs will show with this 
Before you buy 
Protex. 


and feeds: 


if your hogs or poultry are sick, 
veterinarian. 


new Yeast-ized mineral. 
mimerals of any kind, learn about 
Free on request. Write today. 


SARGENT & CO. 


411 East Grand 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Farmers Union for State Income Tax 
(Continued from page 8) 


the convention declared, should be 
given a chance to show what it could 
do. The resolution adopted says: 

“Whereas there has been enacted 
a federal farm bill and a Federal 
Farm Board appointed clothed with 
power to attempt the solution of the 
farm problem; therefore, be it 


“Resolved, That. this convention 
pledge its support to Chairman Legge 
and the members of the Farm Board 
in every sincere effort which they 
may make to adequately meet the 
farm situation, ever mindful that there 
must be no modifying of the Iowa 
Farmers’ Union’s battle for adequate 
and fair agricultural legislation. Be it 
further 


“Resolved, That this convention in 
formal assembly pledge our unquali- 
fied support to the national organiza- 
tion in presenting a solid front on all 
matters of national importance and 
we especially desire, at. this time, to 
heartily commend the work of our na- 
tional president, C. E. Huff, and all 
other officials of national and state or- 
ganizations who have performed yeo- 
man service since the farm bill and 
Federal Farm Board became reeli- 
ties.” 


President Huff, a member of the 
subcommittee to draw up plans for 


| the new grain federation sponsored by 


the Farm Board, declared flatly that 
the farm bill did not touch the heart 
of the farm problem, the disposal of 
the exportable surplus. Yet he point- 
ed out that the amendments secured 
by the farm organizations made the 
bill better than its framers thought 
it, and he urged that farm organiza- 
tions make use of the bill and the 
Farm Board to the fullest extent pos- 
sible. 

Dr. Lenore Arant, of Webster coun- 


| ty, in one of the most popular talks of 


the convention, declared that while it 
was all right to give the Farm Board 
time to prove what'it could do, “we 
can’t afford to give them too much 
time. While we are giving them time, 
our homes are being sold out from 
under us.” 

In summarizing the financial report, 
R. H. Moore, secretary-treasurer, said: 
“What this means, briefly, is that 
we've paid off $1,500 worth of debts 
in the last. year. We've gained that 
much.” The report showed receipts of 
$46,640 for the year and disburse- 
ments of $43,976, leaving a balance of 
$2,663.51. 

The business concerns affiliated 
with the Farmers’ Union showed an 
improvement in position since a year 
ago. The commission company at Chi- 


| cago has showed a marked gain of 


late. On these concerns, the resolu- 
tions declared: 

“We hereby resolve that every 
member of the Iowa Farmers’ Union 
should prove his loyalty by supporting 
to the utmost of his ability the follow- 
ing business activities: Farmers’ Un- 
ion Livestock Commission Company, 
Farmers’ Union Service Association, 
Farmers’ Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Farmers’ Union Mutual In- 
surance Company, Farmers’ Automo- 
bile Insurance Association, Farmers’ 
Union Marketing Association, Farm- 
ers’ Union Life Membership and Cred- 
it Association, Farmers’ Union Coop- 
erative Oil Association of Iowa,” 

A new business enterprise is the 
Farmers’ Union Cooperative Oil Com- 
pany. This concern, starting with one 
bulk station in Lee county in April, 
now has six stations operating, one 
each in Lee; Sioux, Webster and Linn 
and two in Greene. Another will begin 
operations at once in Sac county. At 
each station, at least two hundred 
farmers are signed up on contract to 
begin with. Each pays a $2 fee and 
buys a $10 certificate of indebtedness, 
to be redeemed on the revolving fund 
plan. Buying is centralized, and man- 
agers are appointed by the state of- 
fice. 


Other resolutions adopted by the 
convention follow: 

“The lowa Farmers’ Union, as q | 
charter member of the corn belt com. 
mittee, reaffirms its allegiance to that 
organization and heartily endorses itg 
action demanding cost of production. 

The Iowa Farmers’ Union reaffirms 
and emphasizes its position as being 
unalterably opposed to shifting the 
debts of this generation to Posterity 
thru the issuance of bonds for public 
improvements and calls upon every 
member of the organization to vigor. 
ously oppose the proposed amendment 
to the constitution of the state of Iowa 
which would permit wholesale bond. 
ing for any and all purposes. 

“We deplore and condemn the a¢ 
tion of any farmer who attempts to de 
stroy his own marketing organization 
by selling his livestock direct to the 
packer, thereby furnishing the ammrp. 
nition to blow himself into ultimate 
bankruptcy. 


Women’s Auxiliary 


The women’s organization of the 
Farmers’ Union held its fourth annual 
convention during the general conven. 
tion. Approximately two hundred and 
fifty women attended. During the 
week’s program one day was devoted 
to the women’s phase of the work and 
the program developed for the day 
was of interest both to the men and 
the women. The women were as inter. 
ested in attending the general pro 
gram for the men as they were in de 
veloping a program of their own. Their 
own special program included ad 
dresses given by Milo Reno, the state 
president for Iowa; C. C. Talbott, 
state president for North Dakota, and 
Mr. Kent, state president of the Farm 
Clubs of Missouri. Special music was 
furnished by Wapello, Jefferson and 
Scott counties. 

Mrs. Tom White, of Keokuk county, 
state president of the women’s organ- 
ization, was enthusiastic over the 
progress that the work had made du: 


‘ing the past year. The women’s or 


ganization of the Farmers’ Union has 
been developed with a two-fold aim. 
The Auxiliary plans to meet twice a 
month, one meeting being devoted to 
some educational project, the other 
meeting of the month usually being 
social. It is attended by both the men 
and the women. Parliamentary drill, 
home economics problems, and hand 
craft are some of the projects that 
have been started thru the auxiliaries, 
Their programs are planned over 4 
definite period of time. 

During the convention, twenty-one 
new auxiliaries were reported, making 
a total of sixty-two Farmers’ Union 
Women’s Auxiliaries thruout the state. 
The total membership gain for the 
year in the women’s organization is 
estimated between two hundred and 
fifty and three hundred members—this 
marking the achievement of the one 
thousand membership goal ; 

Mrs. White seemed especially enthu- 
siastic over the junior organization 
that has been developed in the last 
year. This phase of the work is 
planned for the child from five to six- 
teen and includes both boys and girls. 
‘Within the past year they have added 
@ membership of over two hundred 
junior workers. 

The officers for the coming year 
are: President, Mrs. Tom White, of 
Keokuk county; vice-president, Mrs. 
H. J. Higgens, of Greene county; sec 
retary-treasurer, Mrs. Harvey V. Ain, 
of Jefferson county. 

The women’s organization is direct- 
ed by a board of seven members, three 
of whom are selected in the odd 
mumbered years, four in the even num- 
bered years. Two of the old members 
‘were reelected, Mrs. Orval Faas, of 
Iowa City, and Mrs. Will Swain, of 
Keokuk county. One new member 
‘was elected to the board, Mrs. Blenn 
Bowles, of Warren county. Mrs. 
Bowles is the daughter of Mr. Reno. 
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Are You Going to Become a Farmer? 


Eighty Dollars in Prizes for Essays Sent Us Before December 1 


RE you going to be a farmer? We 
would like to know whether you 
mean to or not, and especially why 
you reached your decision. We want 
to know badly enough to be willing to 
pay a total of eighty dollars in prizes 
for essays, in answer to the question. 
Who can compete? Most boys in 


Iowa who are not younger than 14 or 
older than 19. They must, to compete 
in Class I, be students in an agricul- 
tural course in some school. To com- 
pete in Class II (and no boy can com- 
pete in more than one class), they 
must be members of some organiza- 
tion that is working and thinking 
along farm lines. This includes pri- 
marily the boys’ Four-H clubs, but it 
takes in also members of the Junior 
Grange, junior members of the Farm- 
ers’ Union, and Lone Scouts. 

We figure that boys taking work 
like this are liable to have a more 
sensible answer to the question than 
boys who are not. The essays we get 
will tend to show whether we guessed 
right. 

Now about the essay itself. Write it 
in ink on one side of the paper only 
and mail it flat, not rolled, to the 
Boys’ Farm Contest, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moines, Iowa. No essays will 
be accepted after December 1. If 
you're alert, tho, you won’t wait until 
late November before writing it. Think 
over the proposition now, write the es- 
say out and mail it in soon. And you 
don’t need to use all those five hun- 
dred words unless you want to. If you 
can say it in three hundred, we’ll be 
all the more pleased. 

What about prizes? The winners in 
both Class I and II will get $20 apiece. 
Second gets $10, third $5, and there 
are, in each class, five more prizes of 
$1 each for those that place there. 
Prize winners will probably be an- 
nounced in the Boys’ and Girls’ Sec- 
tion in the issue of December 27. 

Talk to your father, your teacher, 
your club leader about the question. 
They can help you. But what we want, 
in the end, is not what anybody else 
thinks. We want to know what you 
think. It is your life that you're plan- 
ning. Where will you get the most sat- 
isfaction out of living, in the farm 
field or somewhere else? Teli us 
frankly what you think that you, with 
your special traits, in the environment 
of the present day, can do best and 
why. 

Think for yourself in this contest. 
The boy who echoes somebody else’s 
notions isn’t going to get very far in it. 
And state what yqu have to say clear- 
ly enough so the judges won’t have 
to read it over to find out what you 
mean. 

The judges are to be folks you'll be 
Proud te have read your essay. They 
are: President R. M. Hughes, of the 
lowa State College; George Godfrey, 
Master Farmer and member of the 
State board of education; and Mark 
Thornburg, Iowa secretary of agricul- 
ture. 

Send your essays in early. Keep 
them short. Keep them clear. Make 


them carry your own ideas. We wish 


you all good luck. 





Farmer’s new essay contest. 


ages 14 to 19, inclusive. 


five prizes of $1 each. 


Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 





YES OR NO AND WHY 


Farm boys in Iowa have a chance to win prize money in Wallaces’ 
“Are you going to be a farmer?” 
that question in not more than five hundred words, and send in the an- 
swer before December 1. You can answer either yes or no; but use up 
your five hundred words (fewer if possible) in telling why. 

There will be two classes in the contest. 
one. Class I will be for students in agricultural courses in Iowa schools, 
Prizes will be $20, $10, $5, and five prizes of $1 
each. Class II will be for members in Iowa of boys’ Four-H clubs, mem- 
bers of the Junior Grange, junior members of the Farmers’ Union, and 
Lone Scouts, ages 14 to 19, inclusive. Prizes will also be $20, $10, $5, and 


Write your essay soon and send it to Boys’ Farm Contest, Wallaces’ 


Answer 


No boy can enter more than 








Make the Most of Your 


Opportunities 
RACTICALLY all of our boys and 
girls will be well started on their 
school year by this time. They will be 
getting a start in their studies, mak- 
ing friends, getting acquainted with 
their teachers, and I am sure they will 


find the fall days in school especially 
pleasant. It is great to be young. I 
like to see boys and girls have a good 
time, but I also like to see them take 
advantage of the opportunities that 
come to them and make the most of 
them. Once in a while, I find a boy or 
girl who does not fully appreciate the 
importance of going to school. They 
get an idea that it is just a daily hum- 
drum of life and that it does not. mean 
so much after all. I want to say to 
our boys and girls that they can make 
no greater mistake than to get this im- 
pression, as they are quite likely to 
find in after life that every wasted 
hour of their school life has meant a 
penalty in after years. The grade 
school education lays the foundation 
for the high school education, and the 
high school education the foundation 
for a college education, and I think it 
should be the ambition of every one of 
our boys and girls to aspire to the 


highest education that it is possible 
for them to get. 

Sometimes, too, I think parents fail 
to appreciate the value of school days 
to their boys and girls. I do not know 
of any better investment parents can 
make than by taking an interest in the 
education of their children. 
them with their lessons, entouraging 
them to do their very best in whatever 
school work they do means a lot to 
their children, ties them closer and 
makes them more ambitious to suc- 
ceed. A good start in any undertaking 
is very essential to successful achieve- 
ment, and so I urge our boys and girls 
who are in school this fall to get a 
good start in their school work. When 
you have some lessons to get, get 
them and do not put it off, as that 
makes it all the harder. When play- 
time comes, play, as the play part of 
school life is just as important as the 
study part. 

Be a good sport; don’t try to have 
your own way all the time, but do 
team work with the boys and girls 
who are your fellow students. Some 
of the pleasantest. memories you will 
have in after life will be those of 
school days. If you enter into school 
studies and school games in the right 
spirit, you will realize in after years 
that the time was well spent; that un- 
consciously, you were laying the foun- 














Lone Scout booth at Iowa fair (see page 4). 


Helping. 
.tors. 


dation for future success in life, as, 
after all, the boy or girl with a good 
education has a better chance to suc- 
ceed than the boy or girl who is an in- 
different student. And so my message 
to you boys and girls this month is to 
make the most of your school oppor- 
tunities. Cultivate the friendship of 
your fellow scholars and cultivate the 
friendship of your teachers. I have not 
forgotten the teachers that I had when 
I- attended school in my early teens. 
They were real friends, taking an in- 
terest in my school work, explaining in 
a kindly way the things about my 
studies I did not understand, making 
suggestions that helped me. Many 
men and women who have achieved 
success:in life give a full measure of 
credit to the teachers they had in 
school days, and so will you boys and 
girls in after years, if you cultivate 
the right relationship. 


A whole lot of boys and girls have 
failed to make a success of their 
school life because they had an antag- 
onistic attitude towards their instruc- 
That is one error I would like 
to see Wallaces’ Farmer young folks 
avoid. Teachers are. human, and you 
will generally find that your teacher 
has a real interest in you, that she 
wants you to make the greatest suc- 
cess possible and is willing to go out 
of her way to help you. You will ap- 
preciate in the after years of life more 
than you do now, perhaps, what your 
teachers meant to you, and the thing 
to do is to pull together. Some boys 
and girls learn readily; for others, it 
is real hard work. Don’t be discour- 
aged if it is a little hard for you to 
learn. Keep on trying, and the things 
that were hard will soon become much 
easier. Don’t be too sure of yourself 
if you get things quickly, as it is real 
thorough knowledge and not surface 
knowledge that counts. Many times 
the scholar who seems slow and dull 
turns out to be the most successful. 
Things do not come easily for him, 
but he learns thoroly the things that 
are necessary to learn. Doing your 
very best is the thing that counts. No 
boy or girl should be satisfied with 
anything less. 

I have always liked the way our 
farm boys and girls take hold of 
things. They show lots of initiative 
and I like their persistence. There are 
greater opportunities today for farm 
boys and girls than ever before. It is 
the farm boy or girl who studies hard 
and tries to succeed that will succeed. 
The more education you get and the 
more thoro the education is, the bet- 
ter your opportunities for success, but 
don’t make it all’ work. Have a little 
play as well as work, as all of us need 
to have the tension relieved once in 
a while. As the old saying goes, “All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,” and I believe it is'a true saying. 
On the other hand, “All play and little 
work makes Jack a failure,” is prob- 
ably equally true. 

Make up you mind what you want 
to do and do your best. In other words, 
make the most of your opportunities. 
That is my message to you boys and 
girls this month. 


UNCLE JOHN. 
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H A L L Oo W- 
4 E’EN party! 
What fun! And 
this was the most 
colorful, most hi- 


larious Hallow- 
e’en party I ever 
attended. The in- 
vitations were 


printed on _ the 
orange lining of a 
black folder cut 
to represent a 
black cat and 
Martha Smith 
told us it was to 
be a “black cat” 
party. What a 
“black cat” party was we didn’t know, 
but we scurried around finding cos- 
tumes and had much fun preparing. 
When the night finally came and we 
started out, Mary Lou (Mary Lou is 
my chum) was dressed in overalls 
with bright colored patches in conspic- 
uous places, a ragged blue shirt, a 
straw hat and her brother’s shoes. I 
had resurrected an old dress of my 
mother’s which had been stored in the 
attic for a good many years. It had 
leg-o’-mutton sleeves and was pretty 
tight at the waistline but I managed 
to get into it, tho before the evening 
was over I had hurst thru most of the 
hooks because I laughed so much. 








The “Late” Penalty 


In the first place, Mary Lou and ! 
hadn’t taken the invitation literally 
and we had had so much fun dressing 
that we were a few minutes late. 
When we reached Martha’s gate (Mar: 
tha is one of those few fortunate per- 
sons who still has a gate) there were 
two dark, spooky objects sitting on 
top of the posts at either side. We 
hesitated quite a minute, then, as they 
were so still, decided that they were 
only decorations and started boldly be- 
tween them. Just as we got in the 
middle one said, “Meow, you're late,” 
in a sepulchral tone of voice, and the 
other gave a loud, wailing “Mee-e-e- 
o-ow!” and they jumped down and 
chased us up the lane. As they jumped 
I gave a loud screech and Mary Lou 
said “Oh!” in a frightened tone of 
voice as we ran. I don’t Know whether 
they chased us all the way to the 
porch or not. We didn’t look around 
to see, but when we reached the porch 
and looked at each other we sat down 
on the porch steps and laughed until 
the tears ran down our cheeks. I 
couldn’t see how I looked, but Mary 
Lou’s eyes. were big, her hair was 


blown every which way and _ she 
looked, what we ,both had _ been, 
scared! As we sat there laughing, 


two white figures came around the 
corner of the house and we ran for the 
door, which was opened as we ap- 
roached by a black robed figure. 
The small hall which we entered 
was dimly lighted by two lanterns cov- 
ered with black paper cut to represent 
cats’ heads, with gleaming eyes and a 
wide, grinning mouth. They made me 
think of the Cheshire cat in Alice in 
Wonderland. The black robed figure 
which had opened the door, gave us 
each a black cambric sack just big 





enough to fit over the head and by 
signs made us understand that we 
were to put them on; then the robed 
figure produced a pair of scissors and 
cut holes for the eyes and with some 
string tied the corners of the sacks to 
look like ears. Then we were ushered 
into another room where there were 
several other guests all with black 
cambric cat heads. They did look fun- 
ny. Imagine a colonial maid, or a 
clown with a black cat’s head. The 
laughter was only hushed when an- 
other black garbed figure entered and 
beckoned us to follow. 


“Puss in Boots” 


This figure was another black cat 
and I must describe the costume. The 
head was just like those which had 
been bestowed upon us except that 
broom straws had been sewed on each 
side to represent whiskers. They 
stuck out about six inches on each 
side of the head and the effect was 
grotesque, to say the least. Then there 
were black gloves, a black bodice of 
some kind, black bloomers, rolled high 
like old fashioned trunks, and to com- 
plete the costume a pair of hip boots. 
Oh! I nearly forgot the tail, which was 
the most important item. It was made 
of a stocking stuffed very full and of 
course the foot stuck up at. right an- 
gles to the rest of the tail. It remind- 
ed me of the lost cat who “had a crook 
in the end of her tail, to show that 
she’d been fighting.” That tail, stuffed 
so tight, stuck straight out from the 
body but waggled stiffly from side to 
side when “Puss in Boots,” as we 
called her, walked. It nearly sent us 
into hysterics. 

After we calmed down a bit we were 
led thru several darkened rooms, up 
and down stairs and at last, after 
climbing a flight of steep stairs, we 
found ourselves in a dimly lighted 
room around which stood several oth- 
er “cats” dressed like our guide ex- 
cept that they had on long black stock- 
ings instead of boots. Here were 
more guests with cat. heads, seated in 
a circle, and we were motioned to join 
them. 

When we were seated cross-legged 
on the floor we were given time to 
look around. We were in an unfin- 
ished room which we rightly guessed 
to be the attic. There was no furni- 
ture visible but in each corner was a 
large black cat made of paper or card- 
board and the light which kept. the 
room from being entirely dark came 
from the eyes of these cats and four 
other cat-head lanterns like the ones 
downstairs. Then there were the eth- 
er black cats—four of them—and at 
one end of the room a massive black 
figure with a conical hat. This was 
the one witch of the evening and as 
we watched her we began giggling 
again for her actions reminded us so 
much of a turtle. First she would 
stick her head up, stretch her neck 
and look around the circle, then she 
would “pull in her neck” un- 
til her hat rested on top of 
her cape and she would seem 
to meditate. Afterward we 
found out that she was not 
just trying to be funny but 
had a very good reason for 
her actions. 

After we had looked about 
the room and at our compan- 
ions the witch said, in a voice 
that led us to suspect “she” 
was a brother of our hostess: 


Black Cats and Witches 


By Lois Zellmer 


“This is the night of all the year 

By cats and witches held most dear, 
And we do have it in our power 

To tell your fortunes in this hour.” 


Then she called the four cats to her 
and gave them envelopes, slips of pa- 
per and pencils to distribute among 
us. We were instructed to write a 
question on the slip of paper, sign our 
own names to it, put it unfolded in the 
envelope and seal the envelope. Then 
the cats collected them, mixed them 
up, and one by one gave them to the 
witch. It was so dark in the room that 
we had had to move closer to the lan- 
terns to write so that now we could 
only see that she took the envelope 
and then pulled her head down inside 
her cape to meditate 
as she had done be- 


heavy forfeit; then she announced 
each part in a particularly spooky 
tone of voice. The tail was a tail off 
a fur and the hide easily recognized ag 
more fur, but you can imagine our 
feeling when a long, damp, spongy 
thing was passed from hand to hand 
as the tongue. The teeth were some. 
body’s false teeth, but the eye was a 
slippery, slimy something that called 
forth “Ohs!” and “‘Ahs!” of repug- 
nance and several paid forfeits later 
for having dropped it. The tongue, we 
found out later, had been a pickle. 
After this we had a witches’ ride, 
Eight people, four in a team, were 
chosen and the leaders given a broom- 
stick. Then they ran a relay race rid- 
ing the broomsticks. There was great 
excitement as the race progressed, 
The team that lost had to perform 
some athletic stunt and there was 
much merriment as one of the group 
stood on her head, two turned somer- 
saults and one did what she called a 
highland fling. 
We were rather 
breathless after the 





fore. As each envel- 
ope was handed to 
her she “meditated” 
a few minutes, then 
called each girl by 
nhame and answered 
the question she was 
asked. When the 
question had been an- 
swered the envelope 
was handed back to 
the girl still sealed. 
There were many fun- 
ny questions, some 
personal, some _ non- 
sense, but she an- 





excitement of the race 
so were glad when we 
were each given a 
card, a package of 
black jack gum and a 
tooth pick and told to 
fashion a black cat. 
The one who made 
the best likeness was 
given a prize of a 
package of black jack 
gum. 

The remainder of 
the evening, until re- 
freshments were 
served, was occupied 











swered them all amid 
gales of laughter for 
some of the girls had asked things 
which told tales on themselves. There 
was much speculation as to how it. was 
done, but afterward Martha showed 
us how, under the heavy black cape 
which shut out,all light, our witch, 
who really turned out to be the big 
brother, could read what was in the 
envelope by the aid of a flashlight. He 
assured us that he had been so hot 
because of the heavy garments he had 
been afraid he’d melt away. 

Next the witch announced that her 
favorite cat. had just died but that cer- 
tain “phases” of the cat remained and 
that we would be privileged to touch 
them. The head wasn’t so bad; it was 
a fuzzy ball with whiskers of some 
kind sticking out. Afterward we found 
out that it was a ball of yarn with 
blunt needles. stuck in it. The witch 
had announced that anyone who 
dropped a part would have to pay a 


















in a meowing match, 
and in fortune telling. 
There were various ways of telling 
fortunes used. 

The refreshments consisted of white 
and brown bread sandwiches cut cat- 
ercorner, hot dogs and tomato sauce, 
a jello salad with red peppers and 
olives in it and cider. We also had 
popcorn balls and apples, and for fa- 
vors black cats made out of gum 
drops. 

On the way home Mary Lou and I 
agreed that we had never had more 
fun at any party we had attended, but 
we were glad we weren’t chased home 
as we had been to the party for we 
had laughed so hard that neither of us 
had any energy left for running. 





Decorative Prints 


A colorful print, a can of paint and 
a little shellac turn a nondescript lit- 
tle box into a decorative asset. And 
bright little objects of decoration turn 
a somber room into one of colorful 
charm. It’s little things like these 
that make a world of difference in 
your home. 

The box your tea comes in, the can 
your pepper comes in, all such things 
are prospects. And why not? Perhaps 
they don’t suggest their possibilities 
in their present state, but remove the 
label and you will see. A coat of 
bright lacquer then. Next an attrac- 
tive little print clipped from a maga- 
zine or bought from an art 
store, pasted on, either to en- 
velop or merely to cover a 
portion of the object—and its 
transformation begins. 

Shellac fulfills the really 
important duty as a finishing 
and protecting coat. It holds 
the print in place, preserves 
its color and keeps it from 
peeling off and showing wear 
such as constant handling 
would otherwise produce. 
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The Art of Conversation 








HERE isn’t. a girl in the world, 
surely, who deep down in her 
heart does not want other people to 
like her. Aileen is a girl like that, 
and she has the natural advantage of 
peing awfully pretty and unusually 
eapable. And yet, she never quite 
seems to make a good impression, nor 
fit in well-with any group. Take Dor- 
othy, on the other hand. She is not 
especially good looking at all; in- 
deed, some might consider her rather 
plain. But at any party or gathering, 
Dorothy is always the center of an 
admiring group. Why? Because she 
is able to do something which every 
girl should earnestly endeavor to do 
—she can talk well and interestingly. 
This thing of talking easily and in 
an entertaining way is of the greatest 
importance. Conversation is the only 
means we have of making contacts 
with others, and strangers always 
mentally “place” us the instant we 
open our mouths. In the classroom, 
the student has only a few opportun- 
ities to recite, and she must make the 
most of those opportunities to con- 
vince the instructor that she deserves 
a good grade. The prospective appli- 
cant for a new position must make the 
few minutes when she is being inter- 
viewed count. But first of all, the 
ability to converse well brings us nu- 
merous opportunities for friendship, 
and gives a young girl a reputation for 
being a very pleasant and charming 
person. 

“But what shall I talk about?” wails 
Aileen. “How shall I begin?’ 

First of all, dear girls, you must 
cultivate a large supply of “small 
talk,” something you can keep on 
hand, as it were, and bring forth on 
any occasion. Small talk is an ex- 
ample of the kind of thing which 
makes the world go around more pleas- 
antly for all of us. It is timely re- 
marks of an impersonal nature on any- 
thing from the latest book you’ve read 
to the strange flower you saw out in 
the woods yesterday. This small talk 
will help you out at numerous rather 
awkward moments, when you find 
yourself alone with a stranger to whom 
you’ve beén introduced, and so forth. 
Remember, that conversation is very 
much like a game of tennis. The ball 
must be kept in the air, batted back 
and forth by the players. Don’t al- 
low a prolonged silence to gather at 
a party: The talented conversation- 
alist will break such an awkward gap 
as quickly as possible (for every sec- 
ond seems to make it. that much 
worse!) by starting a new subject. For 
instance, Aileen might say, “Oh, by 
the way, have any of you driven down 
to the Ledges lately?” or “Is anyone 
Teading anything new?” ‘This will 
Start the ball rolling again. 

I know a young girl who once found 
herself obliged to talk with the gov- 
ernor of the state for a few minutes. 
Desperately, she hunted around in her 
head for a suitable subject, and could 
think of nothing more dignified to of- 
fer than the remark that she’d been 
kite-flying that afternoon! (It was a 
nice windy March day!) As it hap- 
Pened, she couldn’t have chosen a 
better topic, for the governor immedi- 
ately began recalling his own kite-fly- 
ing days, and a pleasant little conver- 
Sation ensued. 

Now, for a few specific “don’ts.” 

Never talk about diseases or illness 
or operations, outside your own fam- 
ily circle. 

Don’t tell family troubles or dis- 


cuss money matters. It is in just as 
bad taste to flaunt your poverty as to 
pretend you have a great deal of this 
world’s goods. And remember, people 
who start right out by telling the story 
of their life are regarded as bores of 
the first water! 

Don’t pretend to know more than 
you do. For instance, if you’re not 
sure of the pronunciation of a word, 
don’t use it. If you haven’t read such 
and such a book, don’t pretend that 
you have. 

Try not to repeat yourself. Nothing 
is more boring to your audience than 
to be forced to listen to the same 
stories over and over again. 

Never criticise others, either pub- 
licly or privately. 

If you are one of those girls who 
naturally talk well and brilliantly, do 
not insist upon holding the floor. Give 
someone else a chance. Learn to listen 
at least half of the time. 

Perhaps the first and only important 
rule of all, however, is this: Think 
before you speak! Think of the hours 
of anguish and embarrassment people 
would be saved if they would only 
think first! Say nothing that you feel 
will hurt anyone and you will be fair- 
ly safe. But remember: Think first! 
—Rachel Hawthorne. 





A Greeting From Mrs. 
Barker 


EAR Four-H Girls of. Iowa: It 
would be interesting to know just 
what ambitions are stirring in each of 
your minds and hearts these beautiful 
fall days—so full of sunshine and the 
joy of living—yet crisp enough to give 
us energies and enthusiasms. How 
wonderful to stand on the threshold 
of life looking ahead to all its glori- 
ous possibilities, 

Every Four-H girl in Iowa should 
take a careful invoice of her Four-H 
stock; this means, she should check 
on her record book and see that it is 
completed, then analyze it to deter- 
mine just what she has accomplished 
in the specific club project for the 
year. She should see how she stands 
in attendance and contributions to 
the club program. When this is done, 
she should make a summary of her 
activities—the office held and how the 
duties of that office have been per- 
formed. She should list committees 
served on and just what she has done 
to help make her club participation in 
community programs worth while. 
Another check will be on her health 
score—is it better than last year? 
If not, why not? List all new friends 
in better music, books, pictures and 
nature, made thru the club programs. 


By doing all these things you will help 
us solve that great annual fall mys- 
tery—who is going to Chicago this 
year? We know there is a wonderful 
week of travel, sight seeing, new 
friendships, banquets and contests in 
store for twenty-five Four-H girls of 
Iowa. e 

Thirteen of these girls have already 
been chosen thru state fair contests. 
Perhaps you, the Four-H girl reading 
this letter, may be one of the girls to 
join this group. ; 

You surely can enter the long-time 
record contests to be held in your 
county in October. The best from your 
county will compete 


A Bacon Bat 


When you begin to sniff around—au- 
tumn air is just the kind that makes 
you want to sniff!—it’s pretty near 
time to wonder if you couldn’t have a 
bacon bat or steak fry. Over the hills 
not so far away there must be a place 
where a fire can be built, green sticks 
peeled and wrapped with steak or ba- 
con, corn roasted in red embers and 
marshmallows toasted over slow-dying 
wood fires. 

A bacon bat always seems more fun 
in the autumn than any other time. 
It’s not. as much fun in the daytime 

(unless it’s early 





in the state contest. 
Chicago trips will be 
awarded to the best 
two-year, three-year, 
four-year, five-year, 
six-year and  seven- 
year home economics 
club records. If I were 
a Four-H girl, I would 
inform myself on the 
rules of the contest 
and make the best 
club record book pos- 
sible. It would be a 
joy to make the book- 
let—it would be a 
treasured possession 
for years to come and 
even tho it was not 
the best in the local 
club or county this year, it would be-a 
big step in the direction of winning in 
future contests. 

After all, your own growth and de- 
velopment thru doing the worth while 
things that have built your Four-H rec- 
ord are bigger and of greater value 
than any material awards that you 
might win. 

In the state office we are busy too, 
analyzing past. events and planning for 
the future. The state fair summary, 
just completed, is full of interest: It 
tells a story of nearly 100 per cent 
county participation in state contests 
—97 per cent to be exact. Surely next 
year we will make it 100 per cent. It 
also shows that the Four-H organiza- 
tion is holding the interest of girls 
thru six, seven, eight, even nine years. 
And it shows a wonderful growth in 
club work during these years. Study 
it and help us make it still better next 
year. 





EDITH BARKER, 
State Four-H Club Department. 





Did you know that bread should not 
be buttered and eaten whole in the 
slice, but should be broken into small 
pieces as needed and then buttered? 
This operation should not be performed 
in mid air, by the way. Hold the 
bread on the edge of ycur dinner 
plate. If the table has been set with 


bread and butter plates, then it is 
the proper thing to use the edge of 
the butter plate for buttering bread 
rather than the dinner plate. 








ew) morning while’ the 
sky is still faintly 
pink), but at night 
when that blue-gray 
haze settles over ev- 
ery far-off tree and 
hill, and you feel like 
running to the top of 
the highest hill and 
just reaching up as 
high as you can, 
then’s the time to get 
your group together, 
collect some food and 
away you go! 

Don’t go too far, 
and don’t take too 
much food: (altho I've 
yet to come back 
from a bacon bat thor- 
oly satisfied with food—but remember 
that you can eat too much). Don’t take 
things that you have to cook at home 
first. Carry water in a thermos bottle 
or jug rather than lemonade. Of 
course, rolls or bread are necessary— 
but you won’t need butter! Sweet or 
dill pickles or juicy red tomatoes sup- 
ply that necessary tang for the (alas, 
sometimes burned) meat. Let a box of 
marshmallows supply the sweet. Per- 
haps you can bring potato chips in- 
stead of salad. 

You know, when you build your fire, 
build it in a small hollow deeper than 
the ground level. Don’t try to build a 
big one at first. Small fires are much 
less apt to get away from you, and 
they. may have their heat increased 
more easily than a big fire may be de- 
creased. 

After you’ve eaten, while the fire is 
still burning slow, don’t forget to‘sing 
some songs. You'll love an evening 
spent like this. Try it, some time!— 
M. M. 


A 4-H European Trip 


Because they are clever with needle 
and thread, two young women will see 
the battiefields of France. 

Such is the promise which has been 
made by the national committee on 
boys’ and girls’ club work when G. L. 
Noble, secretary, inaugurated in Chi- 
cago a clothing demonstration contest 


among Four-H clubs of the north cen- 
tral states. 

Winners will be chosen for their 
ability to select, design and construct 
girls’ clothing, the Chicago Mail Order 
Company, which is offering the prizes, 
declares. Final contestants, to com- 
pete at the Eighth National Club Con- 
gress at Chicago, November 29 to De- 
cember 6, will be determined in the 
county and state meets. 

The two grand prize winners, ac- 
cording to Mr. Noble, will be accom- 
according to Mr. Noble, will be accom- 
panied on their European trip by a 
state leader in charge of Four-H girls’ 
club work and by a county home dem- 
onstration agent or local leader in 
charge of clothing clubs, all of whom 
will have their expenses paid. 
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Lone Scouts at the Fair 


Around a booth on the second floor 
of the education@ building at the 
Iowa state fair this year were to be 
seen boys of all ages and sizes. It 
was the Lone Scout booth that. was 
attracting the attention, and the boys 
who were interested lived on farms. 
Our booth and demonstrations were to 
give the people of Iowa a better con- 
ception of Lone Scouting, and to tell 
the farm boys of Iowa that they could 
do scouting right out on their own 
farm. 

That you who were unable to visit 
our exhibit might know more about it, 
I will briefly describe the booth. We 
had a 12x12 foot space with three 
walls, on which were placed posters 
illustrating merit badge work and tell- 
ing about The Lone Scout, our na- 
tional magazine. Here and there about 
the booth were to be found articles 
made from horns, copies of magazines 
published by Lone Scouts, and lan- 
yards made from ordinary string. In 
the center, a sheaf of oats was 
stacked, and rising from its midst a 
Lone Scout totem pole gave a touch 
of the unique to the exhibit. In one 
corner was placed a revolving plat- 
form, on which were bits of Lone 
Scout, handicraft. Near it, an electric 
fan kept toy balloons in motion con- 
tinuously, and colored disks whirled 
around, changing position frequently. 
*Each day more than ten demonstra- 
tions were given, and all attracted con- 
siderable interest. Our rope making 
seemed to appeal not only to country 
folks, but to city people, and we gave 
over one hundred samples ‘of our work 
as souvenirs to people interested 
enough to ask concerning our method 
of manufacture. One afternoon we ex- 
hibited “‘Hotshot, the educated cow,” 
who counted and answered questions 
for spectators. Indian sign language, 
first aid, and knot tying demonstra- 
tions attracted attention, also, and 
added variety to our work. 

Each day a great many parents and 
boys interested in the Lone Scout 
program received literature concern- 
ing it, and nearly five hundred boys 
declared that they would join as soon 
as they went home. Fifteen boys were 
so impatient to become Scouts that 
they joined during. the fair, and start- 
ed out on the Lone Scout trail then 
and there. - 

One day a little fellow approached 
our booth and, still quite a distance 
away, stopped and watched the Scouts 
at work. “Gee, but I’d like to be a 
Scout!” he exclaimed. When asked 
why he didn’t join, he said he thought 
that farm boys couldn’t be Scouts. We 
told him about our program, how he 
could join, and the fun he would find 
in doing scouting. He asked if we 
would save him a registration card, 
and we laughingly said “Yes.” He 
rushed off, and was back with his 
mother in a very short time. He was 
as “proud as a peacock” as he took 
his Scout oath, and when we declared 
him a Scout he walked—no, strutted— 
away, as happy as could be. He was 
a Scout now! . 

We accomplished one big thing at 
the fair, I believe, which is that we 
told the farm people of Iowa that the 
farm was the best place in the world 
for scouting, and we invited them to 
have their boys join us soon. We pre- 
sented our work to them in an inter- 
esting way, and I believe there is a 
much better conception of Lone Scout- 
ing now than there was before the 
fair. 


That you may know who comprise 


’ ‘we,” I shall name the members of 


our demonstrating group. Scout Ex- 
ecutive E. G. Stowell, of Ames, was in 
charge of the booth, assisted by the 
writer, and by James Iker and Ralph 
McGinnis, of Leon, Iowa. O. H. Ben- 
son, national director of Lone Scout- 
ing, was with us five days, superin- 
tending the arrangement of the booth 
and lending advice and help to the 
rest of us. 

The state fair is over, but nearly 
five hundred boys have learned that 
they can be Scouts, and will, in all 
probability, join us soon.—Robert L. 
Chapel, Manchester, Iowa. 


Merit Badge for Reading 


Some of the merit badges in the 
Scouting field are a little difficult for 
farm Lone Scouts to win. One, how- 
ever, any Scout ought to pass. This 





is the merit badge for reading. Fol- , 


lowing are the requirements: 

A new Merit Badge in Reading has 
been authorized. Scouts who have 
reached Tepee Lodge rank or who are, 
in the new program, at least Second 
Class Scouts, may pass it. 

To obtain a Merit Badge for Reading 
a@ Scout must: 

1. Read at least one book a month 
for a year after becoming a Second 
Class Scout, including among the 
twelve books read, three standard 
works and three on some phase of 
Scouting. Present a list of books 
read. 

2. Present a book review or teil 
which books he likes best and why. 

3. Describe the character he liked 
best in his fictional reading. 

4. If a library is available, have a 
membership card, which must be pre- 
sented. 


5. List several books he plans to 
read in the next twelve months. 

6. Tell where he gets his books, and 
present a list of books which he owns. 

7. Name the books which his read- 
ing, or speaking about, has encouraged 
other Scouts to read. Give the names 
of boys or boy. 

8. Be a subscriber and a reader of 
a boy’s magazine for at least the pre- 
ceding six months. 

9. Tell what other magazines he 
reads and why. 

10. Present a short essay on the 
value of reading. 

A Lone Scout must fill out the ap- 
plication blank for Merit. Badge (write 
us for copy) and then have it signed 
by Lone Scout adult friend and coun- 
sellor or by a parent. Then answers 
to the questions should be written out 
in full and attached to this copy. A 
statement should be made by the adult. 
friend and counsellor, or parent, stat- 
ing that the answers to these ques- 
tions were prepared by the Lone Scout 
applicant for Merit Badge in Reading 
without the use of reference books, 
handbook or Merit. Badge pamphlet 
while preparing them. 

To pass on your Merit Badge test, 
ask your adult friend and counsellor to 
select an examiner for reading; possi- 
bly an English teacher or principal of 
your school, your local pastor or some 
one in the community who has good 
judgment about literary subjects and 
reading. In case this is not possible, 
send the report to the editor of this 
page for approval. 

This is a test that every Lone Scout 
on the farm ought to be able to pass. 
Let’s see how many in the Wallaces’ 
Farmer Tribe will be able to qualify. 
Let us know when you have met the 
requirements and are entitled to wear 
the merit badge. 
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October Star Story 


The coming cf October brings back 
to the evening sky the largest member 
of our family of planets, Jupiter. Sat- 
urn, the ringed planet, which was in 
the evening sky for the last few 
months, has now descended low in 


the west. It sets about three hours 
after the sun, and so is in a poor po 
sition. 

Jupiter, however, has lately only 
been visible in the morning sky be. 
fore sunrise, but now it appears in the 
east about eight o’clock in the eve 
ning. It is of the minus second mag. 
nitude, brighter than any stars in the 
neighborhood. From now on it will 
rise earlier and earlier every evening 
and will soon be a prominent feature 
of the winter evening sky. 

During this month a curious thing 
can be noticed about the motion of 
Jupiter. All of the planets revolve 
around the sun in an eastward direc- 
tion. If you had watched Jupiter dur- 
ing the last month or two, plotting its 
place among the stars every night, you 
would have found that it was moving 
from west to east, as might be ex- 
pected. But. if you continue this plot- 
ting into October, you would find that 
its motion would become less and less. 
Then, about October 5, it would seem 
to be stationary in the sky. After that 
time, it would seem to go backward 
and by the end of October it would ap- 
pear to be moving from east to west. 

This strange behavior of Jupiter, 
which sometimes is shown by the oth- 
er outer planets, Saturn, Uranus and 
Neptune as well, is called “retrograde 
motion.” The effect. is precisely sim- 
ilar to one that is often observed by 
travelers on a railroad train that 
passes another moving more slowly. 
If both trains are moving along a 
straight and smooth piece of track, 
and one can not see any distant ob- 
ject, the more slowly moving train 
may appear to be actually running 
backwards to @ passenger on the 
faster train. 

The earth revolves in its orbit once 
in 365 days, while it takes nearly 
twelve years for Jupiter to travel once 
around the sun. The result is that 
when both Jupiter and the earth are 
on the same side of the sun, the earth 
travels past Jupiter and seems to 
leave it behind, thus causing it to ret- 
rograde among the stars. 

This month, if you look to the 
southern sky, you will see one of 
the most familiar of all the celestial 
guide posts. This is the great square 
of Pegasus, seen this evening high in 
the southern sky. Four stars, of near- 
ly equal brilliancy, mark the corners 
of the square. From the southeast cor- 
ner extend a row of stars that form 
the head of the winged horse, while 
westward from the northwest corner 
extend other stars that form his fore- 
legs. Strangely enough, the ancients 
who invented these constellation 
names placed Pegasus in the sky in an 
inverted position—surely an undigni- 
fied position for so impressive a crea- 
ture! The northeastern star in the 
square does not really belong to the 
constellation of Pegasus, but to the 
neighboring one of Andromeda, the 
Chained Lady. She was represented 
in the old star maps as chained to a 
rock, where she had been placed by 
Jupiter to be devoured by a sea mon- 
ster. Low in the southeast is the con- 
stellation of Cetus, the whale. In the 
poems of Aratos this is supposed to be 


the monster that was to devour her. 
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Improvement Association 
Holds Convention 
Members of the Iowa Poultry Im- 
provement Association who were in 
attendance at the recent convention in 


Des Moines felt that the convention 
was the begt that has been held since 
the organization was formed four 
years ago. This year the association 
invited different commercial concerns 
to exhibit their products, with satis- 
factory results to both members and 
exhibitors. 

The association has now grown un- 
til there is a membership of eighty- 
three hatcheries, representing an egg 


capacity of 4,000,000. There are 2,500 | 


hatchery flocks that are inspected 
and approved by the association. 
These flocks consist of 383,614 laying 
hens. In addition there are 160 inde- 
pendent poultry breeders who have 
either accredited, certified or record 
of performance flocks. There were 
also 2,091 members in the department 
at large, thus giving the organization 
the largest membership of any similar 
organization in the world. 

One of the most important decisions 
worked out at the convention was to 
provide for a united group of hatchery- 
men, regardless of whether they ac- 
credit thru the improvement associa- 
tion or not. This was accomplished by 
allowing all hatcheries to join the 
Iowa Baby Chick Association, which 
acts as the Iowa branch of the Inter- 
national Baby Chick Association. Mem- 
bers of this organization, which affil- 
jates with the Iowa Poultry Improve- 
ment Association, elect the hatchery 
representatives to that organization. 

This change in the general makeup 
of the association was made necessary 
by the consolidation of the American 
and the International Baby Chick as- 
sociations at the recent convention in 
Minneapolis. It is hoped that this type 
of organization will meet the general 
needs of the hatchery trade by pro- 
viding an organization that can speak 
for the entire industry, whether ac- 
credited or not. 

The majority of the talks were edu- 
cational in character. Practically ev- 
ery one stressed the importance of a 
quality program both as it affected 
the hatchery and poultry breeders’ 
business or the general production of 
farm poultry. One of the most impor- 
tant pro lems facing the producer is 
the need for elimination of disease 
thru better sanitation and production 
methods, 

H. A. Bittenbender, formerly of 
Ames, but now an advisor for one of 
the incubator manufacturers, brought 
forth a great deal of discussion when 
he said that the poultry business in 
this section of the country was going 
onto a 50 or 500 hen basis if it was 
made most successful. His idea was 
that enough hens should be kept to 
make it a business, or the flock should 
be reduced to meet only the farm de- 
mands. This he thinks is essential 
if profitable production is to be ob- 
tained. 

W. H. Lapp, who was also formerly 
at Ames but is now head of the Poul- 
try Research Society, emphasized the 
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Baby Chick Advertising 


Beginning with our October 25 is- 
sue, a new rate of $1.25 per agate 
line will be in force on baby chick 
advertising. This will be the first 
issue of the new publication, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead, brought about by the consol- 
idation of these two papers. Until 
October 25, baby chick advertising 
accepted will be run at the present 
rate; beyond that, at the new rate. 
Reaching approximately 95 per 
cent of the farm homes of lowa 
will enable Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead to give unusual 
service to baby chick advertisers. 











need of disease control in the solving 
of poultry problems. He believes that 
new market outlets are increasing the 
demand for good poultry. He is now 
trying to get various poultry interests 
united on a sanitation program. 

Early maturity and early hatched 
chicks for future layers was stressed 
in speeches by Dr. M. A. Jull of the 
federal department, and Dr. C. W. 
Knox, of Ames. Doctor Jull found 
that the yearly production of birds 
may be closely estimated by the rate 
of speed when they start laying in the 
fall. Doctor Knox has worked out a 
chart which will closely estimate the 
production of birds when the date of 
birth and time of maturity are known. 

V. ©. Ramseyer, of Oskaloosa, was 
chosen president for another year and 
A. G. Peters, of Newton, was again se- 
lected as secretary-treasurer. Fred 
Wolf, of Waverly, was elected vice- 
president. The other directors are 
Mrs. Fred Wagner, Washington; Mrs. 
A. C. Fredrick, Birmingham; Harry 
Balmer, Newton; Harold Cox, Knox- 
ville, and H. A. Bittenbender, of Ames. 
M. G. Thornburg, secretary of agricul- 
ture, and Prof. R. L. Cockran, of 
Ames, are advisory officers without 
vote. 








At moulting time 
EGG a DAY makes 
feathers fast and gets 
hens back to full laying 
eonesty in eg 

oull get eggs ‘0 
30 da 


keep up a summer lay- 
ing pace all winter long. 


Get a package at once. Keep 


the egg money in. Pays 
big returns all year. Makes chicks 
grow fast. Speeds up moulting. 
Brings 2, 3 and even 4 times the 
eggs when they are high The 
cost is small. A 75¢ pkg. supplies 
100 hens a month Order from 
your dealer. Or, write to us. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL Mre. Co. 
Dept. 31 Jona W. Gamble. Pres. Omaha, Nebr. 
Makers of Relisble Live Stock ond Poultry 
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You are raising poultry to make money 
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—be sure you house them right. 


Concrete poultry houses are dry, com- 
fortable, easily cleaned and disinfected. 


your flock. 








Build Your Own Poultry 


House— 
Plans and Instructions Are Free 


The difference between profit and loss 
may be decided by the healthfulness of 


A post card will bring your construction 
information an 
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plans free. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and 
extend the uses of concrete 


Hubbell Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Concrete for Permanence 






























This insoluble capsule, a triple combination worm med- 
in worms — carries clear 
through to the gizzard, where the capsule is broken up. 
This method prevents absorption of strong drugs by the 
mucous membrane of throat, crop and stomach; prevents 
diluting and weakening of the medicine by mixing with the 
crop contents. Five times as effective as where worm reme- 


icine — for 


Round, Tape and 


edies are given in food or drink. 


the intestines upon the worms. It 
sicken normal birds; improves low egg pro- 
duction; gets rid of worms. Very inexpensive. 

Adult size for chickens or turkeys half grown 
50-capsule pkg. $1.00; 100-pkg. $1.75; 500-pkg. $7.00; 1000- 
pkg. $12.00. Chick size for birds under half grown, At deal- 
“Lee Way’ Poultry Book, revised annually, 


ers or postpaid. 


free on request to 
GEO. H. LEE CO., 578LeeBidg., Omaha, Neb. 


dealer or to us. 


Goes Directly to the Worms 


he GIZZARD 


TRADE MARK AND OATENTS BENDING 
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The GIZZARD CAPSULBD, easily administered by one person and helper at rate 
of 400 per hour, insures a full, exact, undiluted dose directly from the gizzard into 
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Geo. H. Lee Co., 
—Send me postpaid, free sample 
sules enough for good trial, 


P. O.scccccccscccecsecesesecee State. 


578 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
Gizzard Cap- 
and Lee Poultry 
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KILL 


Rats and Mice 


SAFELY 


— 





RED FOX KERNELS 


Will kill all rats and mice—not dangerous to 


cupboard, pantry, 


grocery stores, ete, 


dogs, cats or poultry, used with safety in 


Comes ready to use—No Fuss—No Mass. Get 


your package today. 


'e 


35ce—Per Pac se 
JOHN B. MEYERS CO., 


FOR SALE BY YOUR DRUGGIST 


lowa 








“hvidual Ee birds’ f 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 


Kills Poultry Lice 











Price, 
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POULTRY MARKER| 


Use the WF Registered Marker, which stamps indelible number 
in web of wing. For all kinds of poultry weighing over two pounds. 
Easy to use and positive identification. Y 
tered number filed with Iowa sheriffs, police departments and 
county agents. 
aid, with ink for 100 birds, $2. 


Owner’s name and regis- 


Extra ink, 35c for 100 


st 
Be rar 250 birds; $1 for 500 birds. Send all orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau, Dept.A, Des Moines, lowa 
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HIS week, Cookery Corner is 

going to serve cookies from the 
cookie: jar—and such cookies! There 
aren’t enough adjectives to describe 
these Cookery Corner cookies. Crispy, 
crunchy, delicious, spicy, nutty and 
with a texture that makes them melt 
in one’s mouth—these cookies leave 
nothing to the imagination. They are 
everything that a cook could desire in 
the way of cookies. 





Delightful Drop Cookies 
If you’re looking for a drop cookie 
recipe that’s quickly made and a prod- 
uct that is delightful when done, try 
this recipe for “Delightful Drop 
Cookies”: 


1% cups sugar 

J cup milk 

1%, cup butter 

2 whole ergs 

2% cups flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract 


Cream the butter and the sugar, add 
the liquid and the flour, into which 
the baking powder has been blended. 
Stir all together and drop from a tea- 
spoon onto an oiled cookie baking 
sheet. Bake in a quick oven. 

These cookies “dress up” nicely if 
iced with the following: 


1 cup powdered sugar 
2 tablespoons cream 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


I sometimes put a teaspoon of cocoa 
in half of the icing and use as a choc- 
olate icing. These cookies are very 
dainty for lunches for the children’s 
school baskets. The icing helps to keep 
them moist.—Mrs. J. H. Wintermute, 
Taylor County, Iowa. 





Corn Flake Kisses 
What could be nicer for a “hurry- 
up” cookie than Corn Flake Kisses, 
This is the recipe: 
2 egg whites 
2 cups corn flakes 


1 cup cocoanut 
1 cup nut meats 


Method: Beat the egg whites until 
stiff, then add the sugar, corn flakes, 
cocoanut and the nut meats. Bake in 
a slow oven for twenty minutes.—El- 
nora Nervig; Story County, Iowa. 





Sour Cream Cookies 
Sour cream cookies alone are deli- 
cious. Could you imagine anything 
more delicious than a combination of 
sour cream cookies and a fruit filling? 
The recipe calls for: 


1 cup sugar 

? cup sour cream 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

14 teaspoon salt 

2 cups flour 

1 teaspoon nutmeg or vanilla 


Mix the dry ingredients and fhen add 
the liquid Roll thin and cut into the 
desired shapes. In the center of each 
cookie place a teaspoonful of the fruit 
filling. Spread thinly but do not allow 
it to cover the edge of the cookie. Place 
a second cookie on top and press the 
edges together firmly. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven. 

For the fruit filling, mix one-half 
cup of sugar, one-half cup of water,* 
one cup of chopped raisins and one tea- 
spoon of flour. Boil until thick, stir- 
ring constantly, as the mixture burns 
easily—Mrs. H. L. Brown, Wayne 
County, Iowa. 





Peanut Cookies 


Ice box cookies are best if kept in 
the ice box in a.roll, then sliced off 
and baked freshly when you are ready 





| Cookery Corner’s Cookie Jar 





to eat them. This is my ice box peanut 
cookie recipe: 


2 cups brown sugar 

¥% cup shortening 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

% cup peanut butter 

2 eggs 

Flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 
% cup chopped peanuts 

% cup sweet milk 


Mix the first five ingredients to- 
gether, then add the beaten egg and 
finally two cups of the flour, into 
which has been sifted the baking pow- 
der. Add the chopped nuts and the 
milk, beat well, and then add enough 
more flour to handle easily and to 
work into a roll. Shape the dough 
into two long, thin rolls and chill in 





Roll the white dough into a thin 
rectangular sheet, then roll the choco- 
late dough into a sheet of the same 
size. Place the chocolate dough over 
the white and gently press together. 
Roll tightly as for a jelly roll, about 
two inches in diameter. Place the roll 
in the ice box or chill for several 
hours. When ready to bake, cut into 
thin slices with a sharp knife and lay 
cut side down on a buttered cookie 
sheet. Bake in a moderate oven at 375 
degrees Fahrenheit. This recipe makes 
four dozen cookies.—Mabel Wirtz, Lee 
County, Iowa. 





Cinnamon Drop Cookies 
I am enclosing a drop cookie recipe 
that we are very fond of, and hope 
that it will help some other mother. 














Even the wee folks would enjoy helping with these Cookery Corner recipes. 


the ice box or out-of-doors over night. 
Slice and bake as needed.—Mrs. Charles 
E. Little, Jr.,. Humboldt County, Iowa. 





Pinwheel Cookies 


Pinwheel cookies are unusual and 
lovely to serve for parties or refresh- 
ments when one wants a cookie that is 
“different.” 

Cream one-half cup butter, add grad- 
ually one-half cup sugar, then add one 
beaten egg yolk and beat the mixture 
well. Add three tablespoons of milk. 
Sift one and one-half cups of flour with 
one and one-half teaspoons of baking 
powder and one-eighth teaspoon of 
salt. Add these ingredients to the 
above mixture and finally add one-half 
teaspoon vanilla extract. Divide the 
dough into halves To one-half of the 
mixture add one square (one ounce) 
of melted chocolate. 


I like drop cookies because they save 
so much time in preparing and they 
keep fresh so nicely. My recipe calls 
for: 


1 cup sugar 

1 egg 

1 cup sour cream 
1 teaspoon soda 
Pinch of salt 

2 cups o§ flour 


Sometimes the recipe requires a lit- 
tle more than two cups of flour, de- 
pending upon the flour Mix the dry, 
add the liquid and form a stiff dough. 
Drop one teaspoon of the dough at a 
time into a mixture of one-half cup of 
sugar and one teaspoon of cinndmon. 
Roll the piece of dough around in the 
cinnamon-sugar mixture until com- 
pletely covered. Nuts, raisins or dates 
may be added for variety if desired. 
Bake in a moderate oven on a cookie 
sheet. These cookies are splendid for 





the lunch box and keep for a long time. 
—Mrs. Claude Nixon, Buena Vigty 
County, Iowa. 





Burnt Sugar Cookies 


1 cup sugar 

% cup butter 

6 teaspoons burnt sugar 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2 eggs 

2 tablespoons sour cream 

1 teaspoon soda dissolved in sour 
cream 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

Flour enough to make soft dough 


Cream the butter and the sugar anj 
add the other ingredients in the order 
named. Sift the flour with the baking 
powder. Add raisins if desired. Rol 
the cookies thin, cut in desired shape 
and bake in a moderate oven.—Frances 
Stevenson, Cherokee County, Iowa. 





Ginger Snaps 
I have tried several ginger cookie 
recipes, but find this the very best for 
flavor and for crispness. My recipe 
calls for: 


cup white sugar 

cup shortening 

ege 

cup sorghum 

tablespoons vinegar 

level teaspoon soda 

level tablespoon ginger 

Enough flour to make a stiff dough 


pamh ek OD ek fed ped 


Mix the first five ingredients in the 
order given, then sift together the soda, 
the ginger and the flour and add to 
the first mixture. Roll into a thin 
sheet and cut into the desired shape. 
Bake until a golden brown. This recipe 
makes about eight dozen ginger snaps. 
—Mrs. F. M R., Filmore County, Min 
nesota. 





Oatmeal Rocks 


1 cup shortening 

2 cups brown sugar 

2 eggs 

2 teaspoons cinnamon 
2 teaspoons cloves 

1 teaspoon nutmeg 

% teaspcon salt 

% cup nut meats 

3 cups flour 

1 cup oatmeal 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 teaspoon soda 

1% cup milk 

1 cup chopped raisins 


Cream the sugar and the fat, add the 
two well beaten eggs, then the milk. 
Sift the spices with the flour several 
times and add to the liquid. Last of 
all, add the oatmeal, the raisins, and 
the nuts. Stir well and drop from 4 
teaspoon on a floured cookie sheet— 
Rosa Stauffer, Henry County, Iowa. 





Aunt Ann’s Molasses Cookies 

When I was only a youngster, I ak 
ways remembered my grandmother's 
stone jar filled with molasses cookies. 
It seemed as if the cookie jar never 
was empty, and the cookies tasted the 
same. Mrs. Frank Williams, of Jeffer- 
son county, Iowa, sends us an old-time 
molasses cookie recipe. She calls it, 
“Aunt Ann’s Molasses Cookies,” and 
her recipe requires: 


% cup brown sugar 

% cup lard 

1 egg beaten very lightly 

1 cup molasses 

4% cup boiling water 

% teaspoon salt 

% teaspoon cinnamon 

1 teaspoon ginger 

2 teaspoons soda dissolved in a 
little hot water ‘ 

Flour enough to make a soft dough 


Cream the butter and the sugar, add 
the egg and the other liquid ing-edients 
and last the dry ingredients sifted set 
eral times. Roll the soft dough about 
twice as thick as we ordinarily roll the 
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n cookie recipe. Cut into squares 
pake in a quick oven. The cookies 
nice if frosted with the ordinary 
white frosting. 





Sour Cream Spice Cookies 


This is my favorite cookie recipe, 
and it is very easy to make. Every one 
who eats them usually asks for the 
recipe. The recipe calls for: 


% cup fat : 
1% cups dark brown sugar—or white 
2 eges 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

% cup sour cream 

1 teaspoon soda 

2 teaspoons cinnamon 

% teaspoon allspice 

ly teaspoon cloves 

% teaspoon salt 

1 cup raisins 


If I use white sugar, then I add two 


B tablespoons of molasses. The recipe 


does not need the molasses if one uses 
the brown sugar. Cream the fat and 
the sugar until soft. Add the egg, va- 
pilla and the other ingredients. Beat 
carefully but briskly, but barely 
enough to hold the ingredients togeth- 
er. Drop from the end of a spoon on 


- 


a greased cookie sheet. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven.—Florence Hulsebus, Craw- 
ford County, Iowa. 





Best Ever Cookies 


% cup butter 

cup sugar 

egg yolks 

tablespoons sweet milk 

cups flour 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoon baking powder 

cup seeded raisins (chopped) 

cup dry shredded cocoanut 

egg whites, beaten 

teaspoons vanilla 

or 3 cups flaked toasted breakfast 
cereal 


09 bo bo et et et to to tO 


Mix the’dry ingredients in the order 
given, creaming the butter and the su- 
gar and then adding the other ingredi- 
ents. Use one rounding teaspoon of 
the mixture for each cookie. Drop on- 
to buttered cookie sheets, leaving plen- 
ty of space between the cookies. Bake 
in a moderate oven. This recipe is 
very delicious——Alma Nubson, Mitchell 
County, Iowa. 





The best mattress will lose its shape 
on uneven, sagging springs. 





| A Small Frock for Fall Wear 
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_—* could be smarter for the early fall frock than Style No. 2801, made 
up in checked canton crepe in burgundy tones? The new fall note in 
color seems to be thé two tone ensemble, featuring hat, shoes, gloves and other 
accessories to match or to tone in with the frock. Style No 2801 would be 








ee 


charming made up from 
one of the ombre checked 
crepes that come in any 
of the soft, lovely shades 
of tan and brown, and 
worn with hat and shoes 
of the lighter brown. 

The molded bodice fea- 
tures the soft sunburst 
diagonal neckline with a 
jabot frill slipped thru 
the bound opening and 
tied in a knot. This sim- 
plifies the problem in 
making, yet adds that 
smart touch that permits 
this style to stand out 
from the ordinary type of 
dress. 

The hip lines are de- 
cidedly flat with a shaped 
yoke showing pointed 
treatment at the left-side 
front. The skirt follows 
the trend of fall fashions 
and is cut with circular 
rippling folds at the hem. 
The sleeves have darts 
below the elbows to give 
the arms a slender ap- 
pearance. 

You’ll be surprised to 
see how easily the dress 
is made. Simply close 
the side and the shoulder 
seams of the bodice, then 
join the two-piece circu- 
lar skirt at the side and 
stitch it to the hem yoke, 
that has been seamed to 
the side. The skirt is 
then ready to be attached 
to the bodice. The sun- 
burst effect at the neck- 
line is made of tiny 
tacked plaits marked ac- 
cording to the perfora- 
tion. The sleeves are fit- 
ted into the armholes and 
the dress, when complet- 
ed, is charming, you will 
admit. 

Other fabrics that might 
be used for this style are 
crepe silk in the tweed 
designs that come in such 
lovely coppery brown 
tones, featherweight wool- 
ens in hunter’s green, or 
if one wishes a more tail- 
ored type of dress, any 
of the lovely flat crepes 





bust measure. 


in neutral tones will be 


nice. The style is designed in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
. If copied in the medium size, three yards of 40-inch* material 
with one-fourth yard of contrasting material is required. 


Before you buy any washer, investigate 





VOSS BROS. MFG.CO. 













the VOSS (engine-powered) Washer! 


You will find that the VOSS, which sells for only 
$145, is priced $5 to $30 less than any other washer 
of equal quality 


You will find, as thousands of other farm women have 
found, that the VOSS has every worth-while feature 
that you expect in a modern washer. And in addition, 
it has the advantage of the famous Floto-Plane 
Agitator—an exclusive VOSS feature. 





You will find that it will wash ALL of the laundry 
cleanly, quickly and safely, at the lowest cost and with 
minimum effort on your part. 


You will find that every part of the VOSS from the 
Briggs and Stratton gasoline engine to the Timken 
bearings, is of highest quality, designed to give a life 
time of service 

You will find that you can not buy a better washer 
regardless of the price you pay. 


SEND COUPON FOR 
FREE FOLDER 


which illustrates and describes the many exclusive 

features of the VOSS Floto-Plane Washer, and ex- 

ins the 12 great features of VOSS superiority 
the coupon NOW 


There is a Voss dealer nearby 


VOSS Floto-Plane Washers 
may also be had equipped 
with electric motors 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 








HE advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer are your guide 
to good things. Read our advertisements that you 
may know what is best and where to buy it. The better 
the product is, the sooner you will see it in an advertise- 
ment. It will be to your advantage to mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when answering any of our advertisements. 
If there are products you wish to buy now which you do 
not see advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer, write us and .we 
shall be very glad to help you get in touch with good relia- 
ble people who can supply your wants. 








See this new 
range before 
you buy! 


Here is a range that will thrill 
you the minute you see it. A 
stream line, full enameled range 
that you can wipe clean in an in- 
stant. Nocorners, cracks or bolts 
to catch the dirt: Everything 
simplified and improved. 
All corners are rounded; door 
handles are moulded; legs aresolid; 
shaker is waist high, permanently 
attached; ash chute guides ashes 
into pan; flues are easy toclean. 














The 





Oven is large size—a quick, 
Charter Oak uniform baker. Automatic 





Z po endeared ‘ Stream Line | Oven Heat Control keepsoven 
Fognded.ceny to wipe cleus Range at selected temperature. Many 


other features. Be sure to see 





cooking top. 
3. Oven—18 in. wide, 19 in. deep, 12 in. high—with i 
rounded corners, as os top, corrugated bottom. this Charter Oak Range. 
4. Automatic Oven Heat Control. Dealers are featuring it 
4 a CT 
rege, vy fire i wood - at 
high chebur etmched to renee — CHARTER OAK STOVE & 
8. All ashes chute into ash pan. RANGE CO. 
Easy flue clean out. p 
No old style top overhang. Easy to stand near range. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





All patterns may be ordered from Wallaces’ Farmer Pattern Department for 
10 cents in coin or stamps (coin preferred). The New Fall Fashion Book may 


also be had for 10 cents. 














Sos CHARTER OAK 


Used by Four Generations in Millions of Homes 
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MRS. C. B. OSBORNE 
of Runnells, a big prize winner last year, took 
58 firsts, 29 seconds, and 21 thirds fora total 
of 108 prizes this year. 


MRS. W. R. HORNADAY 
Des Moines, won first on spice cake and 
Boston Brown Bread and a number of other 
prizes in the pickling division. 























MRS. A. A. JOHNSON 


of Eldora was first in tomato catsup, cucum- 

catsup, first in fruit cake (she won first 
in this for fe years) and took a number of 
other prizes in the pickling division. 


MARGARET SEREG 
of Eddyville, a 4-H Club girl, took prizes on 
ommned vegetables, fruits and pickles. 


lowa’s Prize Winners 


invariably USE 
TONE’S 


DELICIOUS .. SPICES 


Congratulations to some of the foremost 1929 Iowa State 
Fair winners. Iowa has hundreds of discriminating cooks 
who also readily understand the value of that fascinating, 
luscious, spice aroma which comes only from Tone’s 
selected, clean, pure spices,— and the flavoring that is 
enticingly alive is attained from Tone’s selection of the 
best and only the truly wholesome. A little care in buying 
your spices makes a big difference in the taste of your foods. 


lowa’s “Dependable Brand” Since 1873 


























Do your buying from 
firms advertising in 


Safety First inns tiverising in 


you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the article 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 


and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom to make your purchases. 














Our Sabkeih School Lesson | 


By HENRY WALLACE 





-. Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo! 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


the quarterly reviews. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- ~ 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 











Recognizing Our Debt 
to Others 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for October 6, 1929. Nehemiah, 4:15- 
23; Mark, 12:28-34; Romans, 15:1-7; 
Philippians, 2:1-8; Colossians, 3:12 to 
4:1; James, 2:14-17. Printed—Mark, 
12:28-34; James, 2:14-17.) 

“And one of the scribes came, and 
heard them questioning together, and 
knowing that he had answered them 
well, asked him, What commandment 
is the first of all? (29) Jesus an- 
swered, The first is, Hear, O Israel; 
The Lord our God, the Lord is one: 
(30) and thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy strength. 
(31) The second is this, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. There is 
none other commandment. greater 
than these. (32) And the scribe said 
unto him, Of a truth, Teacher, thou 
hast well said that he is one; and 
there is none other but he: (33) and 
to love him with all the heart, and 
with all the understanding, and with 
all the strength, and to love his neigh- 
bor as himself, is much more than all 
whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices. 
(34) And when Jesus saw that he an- 
swered discreetly, he said unto him, 








Thou art not, far from the kingdom of 


| God. And no man after that durst 
| ask him any question. 


“What doth it profit, my brethren, 
if a man say he hath faith, but have 
not works? can that faith save him? 
(15) If a brother or sister be naked 
and in lack of daily food, (16) and one 
of you say unto them, Go in peace, 
be ye warmed and filled; and yet ye 
give them not the things needful to 
the body; what doth it profit? (17) 
Even so faith, if it have no works, is 
dead in itself.” 





The scene of the first text is laid in 
the temple and on the last day’ that 
Jesus taught in its courts. He had 
driven the grafters out of it. He had 
defined the relation between religion 
and politics. He had foiled the pur- 
pose of the Sadducees to make His 
teaching and that of the Pharisees 
on the subject of the resurrection ri- 
diculous. Pleased with His answer 
on this to their old enemies, the Sad- 
ducees, ore of the scribes, probably 
after a conference with the Pharisees, 
puts this question to Him: “What 
commandment is the first of all?” Je- 
sus answers with the well known 
phrase with which every Israelite was 
familiar: “Hear, O Israel; the Lord 
our God, the Lord is one.” The obli- 
gation of the individual to serve Him 
with his whole heart, and with all his 
soul, and with all his strength, nat- 
urally follows. This, said He, is the 
first commandment. If you ask for @ 
second, it is like unto it, namely, that 
you shall love your neighbor as your- 
self, 

If we really all acknowledge God as 
our Father, as our Creator, then the re- 
lation which we sustain to each other 
is that of brethren; and if we be breth- 
ren to all mankind, then we owe to 
each and every one the same measure 
of love that we give to ourselves. 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” On these two commandments, 
He said, hang all the law and the 
prophets, This is the substance of Di- 
vine revelation. 

Being a candid, honest man, even if 
a scribe, he replied, Master, thou hast 
answered beautifully. It is true that 
there is one God and but one. It is 
true that the great duty of man is to 
love Him with supreme devotion and 





that love to his neighbor is of more 
value in the sight of God than al 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices; or, ag 
we would put it in these modern days, 
love to your neighbor is of more value 
than church attendance and contriby 
tions. 

And Jesus admired the man, anj 
said: You, at least, are not far from 
the kingdom of God. It must have 
been very refreshing to the soul of the 
Master to find one scribe who was 
capable of comprehending the real 
spirit and meaning of the Scriptures 
which it. was his life work to expound, 
We can readily see how refreshing it 
must have been to find a scribe who 
was not such a bondman to the letter, 
but could see that, after all, the whole 
teaching of Moses and the prophets 
could be summed up in two brief sen. 
tences—the supreme devotion of the 
will to the God over all, our Father in 
heaven, and love to every human be 
ing who bears the Divine image; in 
other words, who believes sincerely in 
the fatherhood of God and the brother. 
hood of man. 

The second text is from the epistle 
of James, who was most likely a cous. 
in of Jesus, the son of Mary’s sister. 
He presided over the conference at Je 
rusalem which settled the great con- 
troversy which at that time threatened 
to rend the Christian church, namely, 
whether a man must be a Jew in order 
to be a Christian; or in other words, 
whether the ceremonial law of Moses 
was binding on the Gentile Christian. 
James was a man of blameless life, 
who himself observed the ceremonial 
law in all its strictness, but was not 
willing to impose it on the Gentiles. 
His official work was at Jerusalem 
and among the Jewish people, his sole 
epistle being addressed to the Jewish 
Christians, whom he called in true 
Jewish spirit “The Twelve Tribes of 
the Dispersion,” or which are scat- 
tered abroad. Possibly this epistle 
may have been written after the de 
struction of Jerusalem. 

He had all confidence in Paul; told 
the brethren who were suspicious of 
him, that Paul was all right; and de 
cided absolutely in his favor in the 
great controversy. None the less he 
Saw very clearly how Paul’s doctrine 
of justification by faith was being 
abused not only by the Gentiles but 
by the Jewish Christians, and perhaps 
more even by the Jewish than the 
Gentile. 

It was very easy, as human nature 
Tuns naturally, for the Jew to say: If 
I.am justified by faith without the 
works of the law, if Christ died for 
my sins, or, in the modern phrase, if 
“Jesus paid it all, the debt I owe,” 
then why should I with lame and halt- 
ing feet walk with much sacrifice and 
suffering in the way of oberience? Or, 
to put it another way: If the cere 
monial law of Moses is not binding, 
why should the moral law be any more 
binding? If, as Jesus said, “He that 
believeth and is baptized- shall be 
saved”; if, as Paul said, “There is 
therefore now no condemnation to 
those who are in Christ Jesus,” then 
I am saved; for I believe in Jesus and 
He has offered the one complete 
atonement not merely for my sins but 
for the sins of the whole world. Evi- 
dently many of the brethren scattered 
abroad had come to this conclusion; 
hence the lesson of today taken from 
this epistle, designing to guard the 

Jewish Christians against the tempta- 
tions by which they were most likely 
to be assailed. 

Evidently many. of these people 
said: I have faith, misunderstanding 
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entirely the doctrine of faith as set 
forth by Paul: faith which works by 
Jove and purifies the heart. They evi- 
dently regarded it as an intellectual 
assent to the proposition that Jesus 
was their Savior, that He had made 
atonement for them on the cross, that 
they were followers of Him, and there- 
fore all would be well in the future. 
James’ answer is that faith, an in- 
tellectual assent that does not mani- 
fest itself in the daily life, is dead, 
worthless, good for nothing, as stated 
in the twentieth verse of the lesson. 
This, as the lawyers say, is “on all 
fours” with Paul’s doctrine that works 
are at once the measure and the ex- 
pression of faith. “I believed, and 


therefore did I speak; we also believe, © 


and therefore also we speak.” In 
other words, that the sincere efforts of 
men to walk in the path of obedience 
is the measure of their faith in the 
great eternal verities. 

James then goes on to illustrate: 
You believe in works of charity; that 
itis your duty to minister to the wants 


of your brothers, to help them in their | 


troubles; to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked. Now suppose _a 
ragged, hungry brother or sister 
comes to you and asks for help, and 
you say to him: “Go in peace, be ye 
warmed and clothed.” What good 
does that do him? Will that put 
clothes on his body or food in his 
stomach? Your love to your brother 
or sister is measured by the actual re- 
lief you give and not by kind words. 


Again, there were men who said 
quite similarly to what some men say 
now: I do the believing. I believe in 
all the principles of the church. I 
stand by the doctrines of faith as once 
delivered to the saints. That’s my 
part of it. Another man with less in- 
telligence and less clear perceptions 
does the working. Both are neces- 
sary in the church, the recognized be- 
lievers and the active workers. To 
these James replies: “Show me thy 
faith apart from thy works, and I by 
my works will show thee my faith.” 
In other words, what evidence have I 
of your faith apart from your works, 
or except as manifested by your daily 
life? I am content to have my faith 
measured by its expression in my daily 
life. You pride yourself on your be- 
lieving in the one God. That means 
nothing; the demons believed more 
than that. They believed not merely 
in the one God of the Jews, but they 


believed that Jesus of Nazareth was | 


the Son of God. For they cried out: 
“I know thee who thou art, the Holy 
One of God.” In short, faith without 
works, a profession of Christianity 
without its expression in the daily life, 
is worthless. 

The Jew would naturally fall back 
on the example of Abraham. He 
would say, and quote Scripture for it, 
that “Abraham believed God, and it 
was reckoned unto him for righteous- 
ness,” and Abraham is the father of 
all them that believe. Thru his faith 
afl the nations of the earth were to be 
blessed. James answers: True; but 
God tried the faith of. Abraham. He 
Promised him the land of Israel, and 
yet he never owned a foot of it except 
the cave of Machpelah. His people 
had to wait for it four hundred years. 
In the language of the writer of He- 
brews, Abraham was justified by faith, 
because “he looked for the city which 
hath the foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.” He was not de- 
ceived by the elusiveness of life. God 
tried him by the command to offer his 
only son Isaac upon the altar, and 
Abraham was obedient to the com- 
mand. Thou seest that faith wrought 
with his works, and by works was 
faith made perfect; and the Scripture 
Was fulfilled which saith, And Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was reck- 
oned unto him for righteousness; and 
he was called the friend of God.” 

Some infidels and rationalists find 


in this chapter one of the great con- 
tradictions of the Bible. 


If they will 
look at it from the point of view of 
ames, the strict observer of the cere- 


monial law, who knew his countrymen | 
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ers to sell this increasingly popular Range Oil 
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tributor TODAY for complete details of the 
LYNN’S generous selling plan. 


The LYNN PRODUCTS CO. 


Distributors for Iowa: 
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and knew how easy it was for a man, 
when he has learned that there was 
no Scriptural foundation for some of 
his practices, to conclude that there is 
no Scriptural foundation for any, they 
can see how easily men would take 
up a one-sided view of Paul’s great 
doctrine of justification by faith, while 
they can see that the two doctrines 
are but the two sides of the shield. 

And so James sums it up: Faith is 
the body; works the spirit; faith is 
the belief; works the evidence of that 
belief. As the body without the spirit 
is dead, so faith without works is dead 
also. The action of the prodigal-.in 
that perhaps greatest of all the par- 
ables of the Master points out uner- 
ringly the disposition of every man 
first to try to be saved by works, to 
“work out his own salvation,” to live 
a life that shall merit the favor of 
God. He wanted to be a hired hand 
in his father’s house. He believed in 
his father, his father restored him to 
sonship, and his good work on the 
farm would simply be an evidence of 
his faith in his ¥ather. 

There is another disposition that has 
appeared in all ages of the Christian 
church, that of men on the ground of 
their faith or profession or their 
benevolences to free themselves from 
the obligation to do those things 


| 


| 


} 


| 








which are everlastingly right. It has 
appeared in the churches in every age 
and in almost every denomination. 
Hence this wonderfully logical, 
pointed epistle of James is needed in 
all ages as a corrective of the one- 
sided comprehension of the teachings 
of Paul. 





Clay County Fair 


Spencer, the home of the largest 
county fair in Iowa, ran true to form 
again this year. With every pen filled, 
all available space taken for exhibits 
and concessions and crowds running 
into the thousands, the Clay county 
fair could not be other than a suc- 
cess. 

A new club building with dormi- 
tory, show ring and attached housing 
facilities for both hogs and baby 
beeves added much to the attractive- 
ness of the grounds. Even the build- 
ings appeared to be large. Club en- 
trants from Clay and surrounding 
counties filled the dormitory, while 
their calves and pigs filled almost ev- 
ery pen. 

In the livestock departments the 
hogs attracted the most. attention. The 
aisles were full of interested specta- 





| 


best herds to her fair. Prof. M. D. 
Helser, of Ames, placed the Poland 
Chinas and Spotted Polands; Prof. P. 
S. Shearer, of Ames, the Durocs and 
Tamworths, and Prof. C. C. Culbert- 
son the Chester Whites and Hamp- 
shires. 

In the Polands, Stanley Addy, of 
Marcus, fowa, had grand champion 
boar and E. A. Martens, Rock Rapids, 
grand champion sow. Fred Knop, of 
Charter Oak, Iowa, showed the grand 
champion Duroc boar and W. A. 
Schultz, Estherville, Iowa, the grand 
champion sow. A South Dakota breed- 
er, M. D. Dailey, of Letcher, showed 
the grand champion Chester White 


boar, and A. F. Riemenschinden, 
Kingsley, Iowa, the grand champion 
sow. 

The Tamworth grand champion 


boar was shown by W. W. Kruse, of 
Hospers, Iowa. Fox Chemical Com- 
pany, of Des Moines, Iowa, showed 
the grand champion sow. Matt Loca- 
tus, of Humboldt, Iowa, took both 


| grand champion as well as junior 
| champion ribbons with his herd of 


tors for spencer attracts some of the | 


Hampshires. The . Spotted Poland 
grand champion honors were divided 
between B. J. Siepkin & Son, of Gil- 
more City, and W. Ernst, of Marcus, 
Iowa, the former showing the boar 
and the latter showing the sow. . 
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New Steel Corn Sheller 


Capacity 175 to 225 
Bushels Per Hour 


Sandwich No. 10 Cylinder Type 


Run to fullcapacity with a good 
10 H.P. engine or small tractor. 
Comes compicte with long 
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Main Feeder, Tilting Wagon For | 
Box Elevator, Swivel Cob a 

| Stacker and Suction Fan, Drags Shelling 

| of any length. Shells corn Me 


}  ¢lean from the cob, cleans the 
shelled corn perfectly. The price is attractive. See your dealer or write us 
at the Factory or Branch House. 

We also build many other sizes of Cylinder and Spring Shellers, Grain 
Elevators, Gasoline Engines, etc. Write today for catalogues and prices on 
our Farm Elevators and Corn Shellers. 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., Sandwich, Ill. | 


Branches: Council Bluffs, lowa; Cedar Rapids, lowa; Kansas City, Mo. | 
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and up 
20% Saving 
on Feed Bec Clean, fast husking guaranteed with stall 
Grindsgrain,hay,fod- § dry, wet or frozen; ‘300 to 700 bushels per day 
der or roughage to any § with our wonderful “Steel 4” husker and a 
neness wanted; : 10-20 H. P. tractor. Do it in your spare 
rated by all ¢ time. Real money in custom work. Shred- 


ding of all stalks recommended by U. S. 
Government to destroy the Corn Borer. 
Sold on Trial! 
Operate it yourself — with your own corn, on 
your 7. Five sizes, 6 to 20 H. P. 
“~ 


tite for catalog and prices. 


de of heavy ° 
»n Bearings each side. Rockwood 
pulleys, chreme nickel steel hammers. Dust- 
proot. Will last years without repairs. Low in 
price, but highin quality. 
Send for FREE circular HS 
MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 

213 N, Desplaines St. CHICAGO 





ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER COMPANY 
**Inventorg of the Corn Husker -- Established 1889°’ 
Boxit Mitwaukee, Wis. 
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AWonderful Value! 


aranteed box at amazingly | 
ow price! Standard size. Best edge- 
yee © srain 4-inch fir flooring. Heavy oak 
e Cross-piece underneath. Steel 
braces at sides and corners. 2-piece 


Best roofing for all f 

kinds of farm buildings. / 
Why? Because it re- , 
quires less lumber un- jf 
der it, is easily puton, y, 
lasts longer than any 
other roofing of 
equal cost. Is fire, 
lightning, hail, 
wind, and weath- 
er proof. Our fac- 
tory prices save you 


20 per cent. Thousands of “SQM 

customers testify to its merits, 

“3V" Standing Seam,Corrugated. 

Ga, 26 copper bearing— All best quality. 
oe 


Write for catalog, prices, free samples. 


L ROOFING & STAMPING WORKS . 
510 South West Second St. Des Moines, towa, ele rear endgate. End rods. Center 
Established 1896. chain. Creosoted, only $19.75. | 
: Painted gray, $21 75. 








WRITE for illustrated folder. 
Complete detatis. Don’t miss 
this. Send N-O-W! 


G. F. MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 71. EXIRA, 10WA. 
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move the tongue trucks, set the 
tractor over one row, reduce the 
draft, give better traction. 
Caswell Corn Wagon Hitches 
ndable, handy, inexpensive 


Z simple, positive 


and eliminate side dra‘t. 


i Steering Extensions put the driver on the 


RED Feeders and | = seat where he can reach 
| levers and sce whet is 
TOP Hog Houses | ERLE 
Experienced hog raisers find that Hall Red Top Feed- } 
ers quickly pay for themselves through savings in time 
and feed. They handle any kind of feed, including ear 
corn, shelled corn and fine ground feeds. Being rain-proof they 
prevent feed from souring, Handy hinged top makes them easy 


@oawing wood. Write for name of nearest dealer who can 
Ff show you this improvec Top Feeder. 
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Thief Stayed Home and 


Helped Himself 


Bud Redfern, who _ lives 


left Ed Menefee in charge of his place. 


Redfern has been in the habit, the last 


few years when he left home, of en- 
gaging Menefee to leok out for things, 
altho last year Redfern felt that things 
were not taken care of as well as they 
should be. 

Consequently before leaving for the 
fair this year, Redfern decided to 
count all his chickens. When he re- 








Ed Menefee, 


who took his boss’ 
chickens. 


turned from the fair, he again checked 
up and, much to his surprise, found 
that twenty-four of his hens were 
missing. 

Next morning he went over to the 
Menefee place to see what he could 
find out, but no information was forth- 
coming. Just before noon Sheriff Del- 
bert Murray happened to drop in and 
made the statement that he was look- 
ing for chicken thieves. Redfern ad- 
vised him of the information he had 
regarding his own loss. Deputy Sher- 
iff R. J. Shook arrived just before 
noon and after eating dinner the sher- 
iff and his deputy went over and 
called on Menefee. After some ques- 
tioning they had a confession from the 
man that. he had robbed Redfern of 
the poultry. It was just a matter of 
time, then, before Menefee was taken 
before Judge Hale, who promptly sen- 
tenced him to five years at Fort Mad- 
ison. 

As Redfern is a Service Bureau 
member, the $50 reward has been paid 
to him. Mr. Redfern is to be congrat- 
ulated on the fact that he was careful 
enough to check up on his poultry and 
to know exactly how many birds were 
in his flock. Otherwise he would not 
have known of the loss at the time. 

We also want to put in a good word 
for Sheriff Murray and his deputy for 
the clever, method in which they 
gained a confession from the thief. 


Charge for Cutting Corn 


A subscriber asks as to a fair 
charge for cutting corn with a corn 
binder where used in a silo filling 
ring. The overhead cost on the corn 
binder is the factor which is least un- 
derstood, since it consists of interest 
on the investment, depreciation, re- 
pairs and upkeep, shelter, insurance, 
etc. Iowa bulletin 260—Life, Service 








in Des 
Moines county, near Yarmouth, attend- 
ed the fair at Davenport this fall and 











and Cost of Farm Machinery, whic 
can be obtained on request from lowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, gives foyy. 
teen years as the average useful lif, 
of a corn binder, six days as the ayey. 
age use per year, and 14.4 per cent 9 
the first. cost as the average cost per 
year. Assuming a delivered cost ot 
$230 with tongue truck and bundle cay. 
rier, this would make the annual over. 
head cost about $33.12, which divided 
by six gives $5.52 as the average over. 


head per day under average condi. 
tions. Even where the corn binder js 
not used much in silo filling, there 


will usually be enough work done cyt. 
ting shock corn to make up the aver. 
age six days’ use. With an average of 
seven and a half acres per day. this 


would make the overhead cost abou 
74 cents per acre. 

Usually three horses are _ used 
which at $1.50 per day each wonld 


amount to $4.50 per day or 60 cents 
per acre. At $4 per day for operator 
this would amount to 53 cents per 
acre. This would make a total of 
$1.87 per acre where the charge in. 
cludes binder, operator and team, but 
not twine. 


With Wallaces’ Farmer's 
Editor in England 


(Continued from page 3) 
provided they can get a fair price. 
With both the Labor and the Conserv 
atives largely in favor of land nation 
alization, it may be just a question of 
time until a satisfactory method will 
be found for valuing the land and is- 
suing the bonds on a basis which will 
not burden the taxpayer too much 
In conclusion Maxton said, “Capitalis 
tic farming on a large scale by ten 
ants is inevitable in a highly indus 
trialized nation.” The question is 
who will own the land now that the 
landlords have become tired of the 
burden. 

After Maxton finished, 
isher by the name of Bridges 
into even further details as to the ad 
vantage of being a tenant in England 
It. seems that the tenant can farm just 
about as he pleases, provided he does 
not depreciate the fertility. He has 
fixity of tenure and can remain on 
the same farm for many years. and 
since 1921 he has had legal protection 
against rents being too high. 

Enfield, of the British ministry of 
agriculture, rose to correct. the impres 
sion which we Americans had re 
ceived, to the effect that nearly every 
one in England was in favor of the 
government buying the land. He sii 
the ministry of agriculture certainly 
didn’t want to keep up the land. He 
thought that the land difficulties had 
been largely brought on by falling 
prices and that when times got be te 
we wouldn't hear much about land na 
tionalization. The financing of tl? 
purchase of the land by the state. he 
didn’t think would be so very difficult 
but did question whether the farmers 
would be benefited by having the sor 
ernment for a landlord. 

(Continued next week) 


In spite of loud claims of various 
partiés, of devices that will eliminate 
or greatly decrease the interferencé 
of static with radio reception, no rem 
edy seems to have been discovered 43 
yet for this trouble. 

The only remedy for static is t 
have the set in tip-top condition a 
the way thru—tubes, sockets, A, B and 
C batteries, connections, aerial, ground 
and so on. Then, with a powerful sig 
nal and everything working well, thé 
signal does not have to be amplifie¢ 
so much and hence the static is not $s 
noticeable, 
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Ice-Well Refrigeration for 
Dairy Farms 


Those readers who followed the de- 
scription of Wallaces’ Farmers’ Yel- 
Jowstone park tour in these pages will 
remember John P. Wallaces’ descrip- 
tion of the ice-well at Mandan. Here 
jg a report from the Department of 
agriculture from the same experi- 


ment. 





“Ice wells” for cooling and storing 
milk and cream on the farm may be a 
satisfactory solution of the refrigera- 
tion problem on many dairy farms 
where the usual methods are too ex- 
pensive or impracticable, according to 


officials of the United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, who have just 

completed a season’s test of this 
mique cooling system. 

The ice-well “refrigerator” consists 
primarily of a pit in the ground in 
which a large solid cake of ice is 
formed by running a small quantity of 
water into the hole daily during freez- 
ing weather. The method has been 
tried to some extent on dairy farms in 
Canada, but so far as known no infor- 
mation regarding its adaptation in the 
United States has heretofore been 
available. 

Following closely the plans suggest- 
ed by the Saskatchewan Department 
of Agriculture, the bureau of dairy in- 
dustry, in cooperation with the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, construct- 
ed an ice well last. fall at the United 
States dairy field station at Mandan, 
N. D., to test the possibilities of the 
method under conditions there. 

On a well-drained spot near the milk 
house and convenient to the well,-a 
pit was dug eight feet square and nine 
and one-half feet deep. The sides were 
boarded up with cheap lumber and the 
bottom covered to a depth of one and 
one-half feet with coarse gravel to in- 
sure good drainage. A small house 
was erected over the pit. The floor 
was of two thicknesses of planking 
with building paper between the lay- 
ers, and it was built in sections to per- 
mit easy removal during freezing. 
Windows in the house provided air cir- 
culation in the winter, but were closed 
during the summer. A wooden rack or 
basket suspended from a pulley over- 
head served for raising and lowering 
cans of cream and other food products 
held in storage. 

Freezing was started in January. A 
small quantity of water—two to four 
gallons—was run into the pit each day. 
Some difficulty was experienced be- 
fore the first layer of ice was formed 
because the water drained out so rap- 
idly. By the end of February, however, 
there was a solid cake of ice eight feet 
Square and six and one-half feet deep. 
When freezing weather was over, the 
house was closed tightly and the floor 
replaced. 

The mean average temperature in 
this vicinity for January and Febru- 
ary was 2.9 degrees Fahrenheit below 
zero and 4.6 degrees Fahrenheit above 
zero, respectively. The highest tem- 
perature for the two months was 38 
degrees Fahrenheit, and the lowest 
was 43 degrees Fahrenheit below zero. 

Storage of cream was started May 
25. The ice lasted thru the summer, 
and on September 1, after a storage 
Period of ninety-eight days, there was 
still a block of ice 68 inches square 
and 22 inches deep, or 58 cubic feet 
of the 416 cubic feet in the original 
block. At’the same rate of melting 
the ice will last until well into Oc- 
tober. 

Careful records were kept thruout 
the summer. Cream cooled with well 
Water to 56.5 degrees and placed in 
the rack in the pit at 8:30 a. m. was 
cooled to 48 degrees within three 


hours and to 42 degrees by 4:30 p. m. 




















Some time ago I purchased a motor-driven No. 6 
McCormick-Deering ball-bearing cream separator 
and to say that I am well pleased with it would be 
putting it mildly. It is without a doubt the smooth- 
est-running, closest-skimming, and the easiest to-wash 
cream separator I have ever used, and I have used sev- 
eral. This machine skims the milk from my herd of 25 
pure bred Holsteins, of which Wincowis Mandy 
Homestead, World’s Champion, is a part. 

Wincowis Mandy Homestead is four years and 
two months old. During the 365 days just passed 
she has broken all world’s records for her class, 
having given 20,114-2/10 pounds of milk. From this 
milk I skimmed with the McCormick-Deering cream 
separator -853-1/10 pounds of butter fat, which is 
also a world’s record in the Junior four-year-old 
class of the yearly division. 

Recently I had a test made of the skimmilk, and 
to my surprise found that there was less than 
1/1ooth of 1 per cent of butter fat left in the 
skimmed milk after it had been run through the 
McCormick-Deering. This was certainly a remark- 
able test. In reality I have two champions on my 
farm: Wincowis Mandy Homestead and the McCor- 
mick-Deering—a combination hard to beat. Toevery 
breeder of fine dairy cows I recommend the McCor- 


mick-Deering. Yours very truly, 
Ear Hucues, 
May 18, 1929 Wincowis Stock Farm, Neenah, Wis. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. eS Chicago, Ill. 


He has two champions 
on his farm—Wincowis 
Mandy Homestead, and 
the McCORMICK-DEER- 
ING Cream Separator. 
Mr. Hughes’ letter 
makes good reading. 


McCORMICK- DEERING 






























Study the McCormick- Deering 
at the dealer’s store. Note the 
lasting quality, the ball bearings 
at all speed points, the simple 
efficient design, the heavy tin- 
ware, the automatic lubrication, 
and the dozens of other features. 
Six sizes—350 to 1500 pounds 
per hour. All sizes can be 
equipped with electric motor or 
power drive. Ask about the lib- 
eral time-payment plan. 






















































Eppley Hotels 


IN IOWA 


IN COUNCIL BLUFFS 
Hotel Chieftain 


IN MARSHALLTOWN 

















power engines for one year. 
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Scie ae Hotel Tallcorn 
N CRIB 
KALO COR IN CEDAR RAPIDS 
Built with 
Kalo Vitrified Salt Glazed Clay Blocks Hotel Montrose 
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Kalo Brick and Tile “ise a 
011-602-603 Snel] Building. Fort Dodge, 
...and the Hotel Alexandria 
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Iowa’s lands of varied wonders, 
fascinating in spring and autumn 
alike; its scenic lakes; its fields 
abundantly rich and pleasing to the 
eye, invite the beauty lover. 


The lofty bluffs of its mighty 
rivers; the enthralling scenery of 


thirty-eight great State Parks; the 
exquisite expanse of fertile farm 
land and wooded hillsides—call to 
America to come. 








Where the Mississippi rolls 


Let’s “Tell the World” 








i OWA — The Beautiful 


Invites the World to Come 





A Bit of Lake Okoboji 


That Iowa’s thirty-four million acres are not only among 
the most fertile, but among the most beautiful in all America. 


This advertisement is one of a series dedicated to Iowa by 

















THE IOWA PRESS ASSOCIATION 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








‘throw away the shovel an e modern, sani- 
tary, workless and wasteless way. Your hogs and your 
pocketbook will get fatter and so will you, if you use 
the Economy, the most satisfactory and efficient feed- 
er made, No chores to do with Economy; any hog or 
pig ean operate it because of specially constructed 2; 
feed agitators. Try it 30 days. If it isn’t satisfactory, 
we will refund your money. Bee dealer or write 
DES MOINES SILO & MFG. CO. 


ECONOMY, THE “NO CHORE’’ cE 


e Hargrove 














LOW GOST DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL the new agricultural explosive —comes 75 more sticks to the case—sold thru our dealers or 
direct from our system of shipping stocks | d to serve the Middle West. Send for prices of our 








Sompicte tine of Plaster’ §.R. Bowen Powder Company, Mason City, la. 


Jor Sprains and Bruises 

Assorsine reduces thickened, 
swollen tissues, soft curbs, filled tendons§ 
soreness from bruises or strains. Does 
aot blister, remove hair or lay up horse. 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. Horse 
hook 1-B free. Write for it today. 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wailaces’ Farmer. 








ABSORBINE 


1 F. YOUNG, inc. 289 Lyman St. Springtvesd, Mass. 





Sa 
Cream in cans placed directly on the 
ice was cooled to 34. degrees in the 
same period. Cream was kept in a 
perfectly sweet condition for fourteen 
days during July, the hottest part o 
the summer. The temperature in the 
pit an inch above the ice varied from 
32 to 42 degrees. Six inches above the 
ice it varied from 44 to 50 degrees 
and a foot above, the temperature wag 
never higher than 50 degrees Fahrep. ” 
heit. 

The mean average temperature for 
this region for June, July and Augugt” 
was 62.9 degrees, 73.6 degrees and 70g 
degrees, respectively. The highest ra 
corded temperature for the three 
months was 106 in July. During four? 
teen days in July and ten days in Ay? 
gust, the maximum temperature was || 
90 degrees Fahrenheit or higher. 

Meat, fruit and vegetables, as well. 
as milk and cream, were stored in the - 
pit and kept perfectly. No offensive’ 
odors were detected at any time thru.” 
out the summer in the well or in any 
of the stored products. : 

While the Department of Agricul. 
ture officials believe the ice well will 
prove a sat'sfactory means of refriger. 
ation on many farms in the regions 
where other methods are impractica. 
ble, they point out that the results ob. | 
tained at Mandan represent only one 
season’s trial. The work will be con. 
tinued, however, with some slight va. 
riations. : 

The main points suggested for con. 
sideration in building an ice well are | 
the selection of a well drained site and 
the provision of proper drainage s9 
the ice water can run away from the 
bottom of the pit. Also the pit should 
be located as near to the milk house 
as possible and, for convenience, near’ 
to the well for water supply. The 
floor of the house should be tight. so 
the air circulation can be reduced to 
a minimum during the summer 
months. The cost of an ice well will 
vary with conditions, but by using 
home labor and the cheaper grades of 
lumber the cost will be very small. 

Additional information will be fur- 
nished by the United States Dairy 
Field Station, Mandan, N. D.; the 
State Agricultural College, Fargo, N. 
D., or the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





Cooperatives Important 

in Dairy Marketing 

Practically one-third of the butter 
manufactured in the United States in 
1928 was made in cooperatively owned 
plants, according to recent figures re 
leased by the United States bureau of 
agricultural economics. 

More than 75 per cent of the Wis- 
consin butter came from cooperative 
creameries, while 67 per cent of the 
Minnesota output came from similar 
organizations. In lowa approximately 
43 per cent of the butter is manufac 
tured in cooperative plants. 

Oregon leads in the proportion of 
cheese which is manufactured cooper 
atively, having a total of 75 per cent. 
Minnesota is second with 60 per cent, 
while in Wisconsin, the largest cheese 
producing state, only 34 per cent is 
manufactured in farmer owned plants. 





Solving a Calf Problem 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Perhaps some of your readers havé 
had trouble in getting a calf to suckle 
some other cow than its mother. Carey 
Parrott of Bourneville, Ohio, solved 
this problem for himself in a way that 
may prove helpful to others. 

In this case the calf did not want 
to suck the cow and the cow did not 
want the calf to suck her. As the 
cow had not had salt for several days, 
Mr. Parrott made a weak salt solution 
and wet the calf with it. The cow was 
attracted by the taste of the salt ané 
licked off the calf. They then becam? 
friends and there was no further trou 
ble. MYRTLE O. COOVER. 
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FARM PLANNING 


Successful farmers in fifteen 
states have contributed the material 
for this interesting, illustrated book on 
“Farm ina scribes actual, suc- 
cessful Farm Plans. Covers proper crop 
rotation. Shows value of tegumes. Proves 
that marketing crops, roughage and waste 
on the hoof is the most economical way to 
build up soil fertility. Tells how Farm 
Planning has resulted in a good living, 
extra net needed improvements 
and more land. Ask your RED BRAND 
dealer for one of these Special Edition 
books, or write us. 


RED BRAND FENCE 
“Galvannealed’*—Copper Bearing 


This better farm fence costs less per year 
because it lasts much longer. With it you 
can hog down; save shattered and down 
grain; clean out brush land and weeds 
with sheep; rotate crops; fertilize your 
farm by feeding what you raise. 

Copper in the steel, like old-time fence, 
and heavier “Galvannealed’’ patented zinc 
coating on the outside resists rust better 
and longer than any method ever used be- 
forein making woven wire fence. Picket- 
like stays, wavy strands, can’t slip knots, 
full gauge wires. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 








De Your Fall Cultivating 
With The 


NEW KOVAR:! 


Now is the time to prepare the soil and eradi- 
cate quack grass and weeds for next season’s 
crop. Complete freedom of action-jointed 
shaft allows each wheel and section to adjust 
to ground level. Each section is independent 
—can be extended to any width, one, two, 
three or more, sections. Horse or tractor 
power. NEW KOVAR Flexible carrying 
shaft Wheel Machine has all the old exclusive 
KOVAR features and all the worth-while 
new ones. 


There is a good KOVAR dealer near you or 
write for complete details and prices. Be 
— to gett a NEW KOVAR for this fall’s 
york. 

JOS. J. KOVAR CO. 
OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 











BE READY FOR WINTER 


Get a hog waterer that will , 
hot freeze. Have plenty of 
warm, clean water for your 
stock all winter. The im- 
Proved 


b & a SANITARY HEATED 
STOCK FOUNTAIN 
is absolutely weather-proof and fool-proof. All 
castiron, Easily installed, easily cleaned. Prac- 
tical and inexpensive to operate; thousands in 
use. Very reasonably priced, with money-back 
fUarantee. See your dealer, or write today for 
Valuable literature and stock raising suggestions. 


209 ma tMERICAN MACHINE PRODUCTS CO. 
Market Street Marshatitown, lowa 


Ford Power Plants 2% -ti72thy,~tes 
). |REGU Governor 








Fits like part of the motor. 
Easily installed. Regu- 
lates speed for light and 
heavy loads. Entirely en- 
closed. Money back guar- 
antee. Write for circular. 
Harlan Machine Co. 


} DEPT. W HARLAN 


Swinova Medicated Oil and 
Minera Compound 
Remedy for diseases of swine and poultry. $3 
worth treats 50 sick pigs, $1 worth enough for 75 
pullets. Gives 10 to 70% more Money back 
guarantee. Fed in soaked feeds. We pay postage. 














SWINOVA COMPANY, Sioux Rapids, la. | 





: : AWAY 
Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Many a woman who marries 
in the hope her ship will come 


in, gets nothing but a raft of 
kids.”’ 











WELL, WHAT NEXT! 


Here’s startling news from an enthusi- 
astic reader of these words of wisdom: 

“Radio broadcasters tell us in all seri- 
ousness that the first tests under prac- 
tical dairy conditions of providing radio 
music for dairy cows has. proved a big 
success. Tests were made by officials 
of a creamery in Michigan, and loud- 
speakers were installed in each of their 
barns, when they noticed the cows liked 
the music from a receiving set put in to 
entertain the men doing the milking. Now 
all the 900 cows on the model farm en- 
joy radio programs, since the veterinarian 
at the farm insists that the- music in- 
creases milk production by taking the 
cows’ attention away from the milking 
process. The cows like soft, slow music 
best. Well, by heck, Joshua, try that 
on your loud-speaker! No doubt they 
have to be careful not to turn on jazz 
music, for fear the cows will start shim- 
mying before the milking is done.” 

Yes, and we know of cows that don’t 
need a lucky dance orchestra to kick 
like they were doing a highland fling. 
If we were suggesting a program de- 
signed for cows we'd put in for those 
who produce our milk, “I Got the Blues,” 
and then again, ‘How Dry I Am!” That 
ought to shame ’em. 


HE SAYS HE GOT THERE, TOO 

A minister in Illinois, who used to live 
over here in the west, sent this along to 
Joshaway. No wonder he left the state. 

“A young minister serving a country 
church in Iowa a number of years ago, 
was being directed by the lady of the 
home at which he had called, as to the 
best way to reach a neighbor’s house, 

“Go out thru the garden,” she said, 
“and then crawl thru the garden fence 
out into the pasture, then go to the south- 
west corner of the pasture field, but 
when you get there, you'll have to climb 
over the fence, as it is hog-tight.” 


TALE OF TWO PATCHES 

A woman advertised for a man to 
work in her garden, and two men applied 
for the job. While she was interviewing 
them, she noticed her mother was making 
signs to her to choose the smaller. 

When the women were alone, the 
daughter said: ‘“‘Why did you signal me 
to choose the little man, mother? The 
other had a much better face.” 

“Face,” exclaimed the mother. “When 
you pick a man to work in your garden, 
you want to go by his trousers. If they’re 
patched on his knees, you want him; if 
they’re patched on the seat, you don’t.” 


FEMININE FIGURING 


“Tt is hard for a woman to understand 
statistics,” said a government official to 
a friend. 

“TI guess that’s so,” said the other. “I 
told my wife the other day that for every 
passenger, the railways of this country 
transported two tons of freight, and she 
wanted to know why the passengers were 
allowed to carry so much baggage.” 


TWO BAD! 

Two farmers met on 
pulled up. 

“Si, I've got a mule with distemper. 
What’d ye give that one of yours when 
he had it?” 

“Turpentine. Gid-dap!” 

A week later they met again. 

“Say, Si, I gave my mule turpentine 
and it killed him.” 

“Killed mine, too. Gid-dap!’’ 


the road and 


EVIDENCE ENOUGH 
“I took the recipe for this cake out 
of the cook book,’’ exclaimed the young 
bride. 
“You did perfectly right,” said the 
husband. “It should never have been in 
there.” 


IDEA WAS RIGHT 


A professor attempted to teach a class 
of little negroes to memorize, ‘“‘Be not 
afraid, it is I.” 

Professor (following day): “Sam, what 
was the quotation I taught you yester- 
day?” 

Sam (after thinking): “Don’t get 
skeered, tain’t nobody but me.” 


THE PANTS SHE PANTED FOR 

The will has just been proved of a man 
living in a southwest suburb of London, 
who died last November, in which he 
left to his wife, “One pair of my trousers, 
free of duty, and carriage paid, as a 
symbol of what she wanted to wear in 
my lifetime, but did not.” 
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Western Kansas 
Eastern Colorado 


HESE sections have shown more convincingly 
this year than ever that they offer wonderful 
opportunities. The wheat harvests have been un- 
usually bountiful. Many a farmer has more than 
cleared the cost of his land from one crop. 


Here are the really big “open spaces” one reads 


about. In Western Kansas and 


astern Colorado 
they do things on a big 





No Land for Sale 
Bat Free Aid for 
All Our Farmers 


The Missouri Pacific 
Lines have no farm lands 
for sale. We are, how- 
ever, vitally interested in 
the development and 
prosperity of sections 
we serve. To that end 
the assistance of the 
Agricultural Develop- 
ment Department is 
available for every far- 
mer living on or nearthe 
Missouri Pacific Lines. 


L.W. BALDWIN, President 





scale. They go in for bi 
acreages, big yields onal 
big profits. There is golden 
sunshine, there are enorm- 
ous fields of golden grain, 
there are countless golden 
opportunities for men of 
vision, energy and ability. 


The Missouri Pacific Lines 
are seeking men of this 
calibre to help further the 
development of Western 
Kansas and Eastern Colo- 
rado. Not mere settlers, 
but producers are needed 





in order that these vast 





areas may be developed 


to the full extent of their possibilities. 


To aid and assist them in every wa 


possible the 


Missouri Pacific maintains an Agricultural Develop- 
ment Department, staffed with practical, experienced 
and competent farm specialists. Through the efforts of 
these men scores of farmers in Western Kansas and 
Eastern Coloradoare enjoying prosperity and success. 


Great as the development has been in recent years, 
there are thousands of acres of fertile, virgin soil, 
awaiting the plow. Here are some of the greatest 
farm land bargains to be found in the world. Dairy- 
ing, live stock production and general farming all 


_go hand in hand. 


A postcard or a note will bring you a book- 


let telling of this wonder section. Corres- 
pondence is invited from all those interested 
in our efforts to help real farmers find real 
farms and real opportunities. Address 


JOHN T. STINSON, Director 


Agriculture Development Department 


= /MissouR! 
“S\,,. PACIFIC ) 
ete LINES / 


1736 Missouri Pacific Lines Building 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Southwestern ~— Montgomery County, 
Sept. 16—Weather typical and ideal for 
the season. Preparation for fall wheat 
getting ahead and plantings have begun, 
Believe the acreage will be a little under 
last season. High winds have leveled 
many fields of corn, giving them a tan- 
gled appearance. The fall pig has regis- 
tered his appearance, and some very good 
reports have been received, altho interest 
in hog futures is at a standstill, pending 
the recovery of world credit situation.— 
Arthur Nelson. oe 

Western—Ida County, Sept. 20—A light 
frost the first of the week affected the 
tender vines, but did no serious @amage 
to corn. The latter is not drying out very 
fast this cool, damp weather. Silos are 
being filled and seed corn picked when the 
weather will permit. Potatoes are being 
@ug, and the yield is good. Eggs are not 
coming to market as freely as they 
were. They are worth 82 cents on the 
local market.—John Preston. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, Sept. 19 
—The frost of yesterday morning put a 
stop to growing crops except grass. Most 
of the corn was safe. Another three 
weeks and the corn will be fit to crib if 
the weather is normal. Big demand for 
farms to rent; some renting as high as 
$10 per acre. Scattered hog cholera.— 
Chas. L. Strayer. 


re y, Sept. 16— | 
Central—Poweshiek County ep | ack our det Sect 


Silo filling has begun; some corn being 
cut besides. Several carloads of lime are 
being spread, getting ready to put in 
alfalfa next spring. It has proved to be 
a wonderful feed here, as well as in oth- 
er states. Lots of clover hulling to do, 
but rains we are having now and then 
make it a little slow work. Seed is good, 
and lots of it. A light frost on low lands 
September 12, with no damage to corn. 
—C. H. 

Northern—Floyd County, Sept. 16—We 
had a good rain September 8 and 9. Every 
one is busy filling. silos. There are a 
few lambs to be bought yet. Corn is 
very uneven; some is ripe and some won't 
be ripe for three weeks. Pastures need 
rain. There are not as many fall pigs 
as usual. Not much sickness in stock, 
Eggs are 27 and 36 cents. There are a 
few farm sales.—Mrs. M. H. Noble. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, Sept. 19— 
Killing frost September 17. Some rain 
last night, and looks like more rain to- 





| Stock doing well. 


Silos are all filled before frost. Most 
Fall 


day. 
silage went in in prime condition. 
plowing progressing rapidly. Potato dig- 


ging in order. Reports of fair yields of 
early potatoes; late ones not so good. 
Spencer fair in progress this week. A 
big exhibit of club calves and pigs.— 
E. A. McMillin. 

Northwestern—Clay County, Sept. 30— 
Weather cloudy and cold. First killing 
frost the night of the 17th. Silos are all 
filled and lots of corn cut for fodder. 
Some clover being cut for seed, but very 
little hulled as yet. Prospects are for a 
good seed crop. Potatoes being dug, and 
run about the average. Very little sick- 
ness among the hogs, and many are being 
turned into the corn fields. Not as many 
looking for feeding cattle as usual this 
fall. Cream 45 cents, eggs 30 cents.—G. 
W. Barnard. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, Sept. 20 
—A light frost appeared on the 14th, and 
on the 18th a heavy one came, which 
killed all the crops. Considerable damage 
was done, especially in late planting. Sito 
filling is about all done. Quite a lot ot 
plowing done. Work has been crowded, 
as the rains did not come until about corn 
cutting time. Pigs are doing well. Public 
sales have started. Cattle are bringing 
good prices, especially tuberculin tested. 
Soybean hay sold for $34.50 per acre.— 
J. Diedrich. 

Northern—Butler County, Sept. 14—We 
last night, altho it 
was a light one. The weather has been 
cold and wet the last few days. All live- 
stock in good condition.—Geo. J. Mayer. 

Central—Hardin County, Sept. 20—Kill- 
ing frost the 18th damaged corn that was 
planted late; 75 per cent will make sound 
corn. Silos about all filled. Not as much 
corn will be shocked as usual, because of 
the big crop of hay. Late potatoes were 
not ripe. Tomatoes were also frosted. 
New corn being fed to 
hogs. Rain the 19th. Plowing nearly done. 
yood stand of new seeding on meadows. 
Lambs are about ready to ship.—A. R. 
Calkins. 

Central—Hamilton County, Sept. 20— 
Heavy frost on the night of the 17th, 
seemed to catch some corn unfinished. 
Most of it out of ‘the way of frost. Fall 
plowing nearly finished. Silos nearly all 
filled. Livestock holding its own. Fall 
pigs are doing well. Roads fair.—Lacey 
Darnell. 


How Many Tons of Pork Go to Market? 


(Continued feom Page 8) 


year, but the distribution of the supply 
from month to month or week to week is 
one of the chief causes of the shorter time 
and seasonal fluctuations in prices. 

The quantity of hog products in storage 
had a material influence on the strength 
of demand for live hogs in the period be- 
fore the war, according to Haas and 
Ezekiel, especially whenever stocks were 
more than about 40 per cent above the 
seasonal normal. 

Exports. tend to be large when hog 
products are cheap, and small when prod- 
ucts are high priced. But, export demand 
varies aside from prices. In 1929, for ex- 
ample, foreigners have bought more of our 
hog products than in 1928 in spite of high- 
er prices per pound. Such changes in de- 
mand can be attributed largely to fluctua- 
tions in production in importing countries 
and in other exporting countries. 

The price of corn and the corn-hog ratio 
tend to determine future supplies, hence 
they are related to future rather than cur- 
rent hog prices. Wallace found that the 
November-to-February price of 
could be forecast rather closely from the 
corn-hog ratio two years previous, the 
price of hogs during the previous summer 
and bank clearings during the calendar 
year. The data were manipulated by sta- 
tistical methods. Haas and Ezekiel worked 
out a formula for 
six months ahead, using the corn-hog ra- 
tio, the price of corn, the current weight 
of hogs and prices of industrial stocks. 

Elliott analyzed the factors influencing 
or forecasting hog receipts, the principal 
factor affecting prices. He combined the 
corn-hog ratio for December, the breed- 
ing season for spring litters, for the six 
months June to November, when farmers 
may be making breeding plans, and for 
January to March, when it affects the 
tendency to sell bred sows. When the 
combined ratio for the three periods was 
20 per cent below normal (11.4 bushels), 
receipts at Chicago six to eighteen months 
later were 8 per cent below the preceding 
year, while a ratio 20 per cent above nor- 
mal led to receipts 5.55 per cent above 
the previous year. In the pre-war period, 
70 per cent of the variation in receipts 
could be explained in this way. About 18 
per cent was due to weather conditions 
at farrowing time. 

The chart on page 8 indicates that the 
annual supply of hogs dominates the an- 
nual average price. Variation in the pure 


| 


chasing power of money was eliminated 
from the prices before they were charted 
by adjusting them to the 1928 price level. 
Since the price level in these years varied 


only about 7 per cent, it is obvious that 
| most of the variation in actual hog pricés 


was explainable by the fluctuations in to- 
tal supply. 

The dots giving the value for different 
hog years are spotted on this chart with 
reference to the scale on the bottom as 
well as the side. For example, in the hog 
year from November, 1927, to October, 
1928, the total live weight of the hogs 
slaughtered under federal inspection was 
10,994,000,000 pounds and packers paid an 
average of $9.20 per 100 pounds for them. 
The dots are so distributed that a sym- 
metrically curved line lies close to all of 
them. By reading vertically upward from 
any given position on the weighted scale 


| till we come to this curve and then hori- 


hogs 
cluded on this chart. Thus, 


zontally across to the price scale, it is 
possible to calculate what any given sup- 
ply would be expected to sell for if the 
relation between supply and price re- 
mained the same as in the five years in- 
for a total 
live weight of 11,500,000,000 pounds, pack- 
ers would be expected to pay an average 
of about $8. With only 9,500,000,000 pounds 
an average price of about $12.50. would be 


| expected. 


forecasting hog prices | 





Indirectly, this chart also shows that 
within ordinary limits of fluctuation, the 
larger the total weight of hogs sold the 
smaller the total amount paid by packers. 
Taking the figures just given, 11,500,000,- 
000 pounds at $8 would amount to $920,- 
000,000. But the 9,500,000,000 pounds at 
$12.50 per hundred would cost packers a 
total of $1,187,500,000. 

A final word of application to the next 
hog year. Present indications are that 
supplies will be possibly 5 to 7 per cent 
smaller than in the year ending October 
31, 1929. Other factors, such as the gen- 
eral price level, business activity, prices 
of substitutes, and foreign demand, prob- 
ably will show but little change, altho 
they may be less favorable next summer 
and fall than this year. Hog prices during 
the coming fall, winter and early spring 
probably will average a little higher than 
a year earlier. The reduction in the corn 
crop probably means that the corn-hog 
ratio will furnish no incentive to in- 
creased breeding, so that the present 


tendency toward moderate ‘production will 
continue for another year. 








Central—Dallas County, Sept. 20—Kill- 
ing frost September 18. Some late planted 
sod will be soft. Over half of the corn 
safe. Lots of moisture in the ground now; 
almost too much on low land. Silo filling 
well under way; very little fodder cut yet. 
Not a large wheat acreage in sight, and 
very little sown yet on account. of fly. 
Pastures are green again and will furnish 
some late feed. Few feeding cattle brought 
in yet, and less than the average number 
of pigs, Livestock generally in good 
health.—H. C. Flint. 

Southeastern—Lee County, Sept. 20— 
September 18, the buildings had a white 
frost and shallow water had little spears 
of ice, but neither fields nor gardens seem 
injured. A very small apple crop is being 
gathered. Some seed corn is being gath- 
ered. Rainy and cold since the 19th. A 
large number of farmers have crushed 
lime rock ready to spread.—V. Y. H. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Sept. 20— 
We have just had a good rain to sort of 
break a long dry spell. Most corn:is late. 
Lack of moisture hasn’t been good for 
it. Perhaps half of it will be safe from 
frost and'the balance will be poor stuff. 





No fall plowing done. Considerable wheay 
being drilled into standing corn. Usugj 
number of pigs. Many calves being py 
on feed, but few older cattle being fed. 
Monroe Newton. 


2 ILLINOIS 
Northwestern—Stephenson County, Sept, 
20—Frost the morning of September 13; 
did little damage, except in low localities 
Silos are nearly all filled. Corn is wey 
dented, and is a ye etn crop. Plenty 
of moisture.—L. M. Swanzey. 
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Dependable Light and Pow 
Quiet—trouble free anj 
reliable. Costs nothi; 
torun. Complete wi 
battery and tower 
low as $600. Or may 
used with present pl 

if desired. 


ITC samer Air-tne Co., ine 
NEWTON, iowa 


AT LOWEST COST PER Y 
























AUTOMOBILES 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 1210 
Dodge Bros. 1248 
AUTO ACCESSORIES 
A. C. Spark Plug Co. 1282 
Champion Spark Plug Co........ccccsssssee 1276 
Firestone Tire and Rubbe 1247 






Gillette Rubber Co. on 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber e 
Kelley Springfield Tire Co......cve.1226 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Gordon Var Tims GO... cccccicsraceninn 1 
Mason City Brick & Tile Co...1217- 1384 
write Monarch Roofing and a 





g Co. 
The Portland Cement Ass 
wcpiuibeespiabnuceessinceciuie: 1218- 1239. -{280- 1309 
Steel Roofing and Stamping Wks...1314 
CLASSIFIED 
1228-1264-1288-1320 
CLOTHING 
Hamilton Garment Co. ........ccccscssssssees 214 
The National Bellas-Hess Co...1208-1209 
Stockman Farmer Supply Co...1201-1276 
DAIRY ig ote AND BARN 
E NT 





UIPM 
De Laval Separator os csacedstiieeapudiossboners 1218 
Mvyers-Sherman Co ty 
The Ney Mfg. Co 257 
DISINFECTANTS—iNSECTICIBES 
Dr. Hess & Clark, In 1201-1245 
DRUGS 
Oe: SS Re 2. . Speen a 





John B. Myers Co.. 

FARM MACHIN NER 

eS 

Belle City Mfg. Co.. ed 1222 

J. S. Bloom Mfg. Co 71296- 1277 
The Buckeye Traction “Ditcher Co. 

1226-1240 

Fe ae | SRS SS 














Caswell Mfg. Co. 1314 
Deere & Co. 1220 
Economy Housing wt pensnianninteidapeiataiial 1275 


Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co... 
Harlan Mfg. Co. ... 
Hastings Equity Grain ‘Bin "Mfe. 

Co. ™ 1260. “1319 













International Harvester . -1246-1315 

Kalo Brick and Tile Co... 1287-1315 
JOB. J, HOVA?P CO. sccccscscssceres .1258-1317 
The Louden -agcenenenie sd ere sheavese 1283 
SUC SIRE OU. ao ScnsicrcSlwcicmnschsceesnonietes 61 
Master Huller Division... .1257-1302 
"EMO DOUCOl “BEI. COs wccusscccteessectign 1261 


Midwest Steel Products Co.. 
Morton Products Co 
New Idea +, “geal _ 
"TRO PICT CO COs sissiespcpacnses 
Ottawa Mfg. Co. 
The Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 
...1261-1276 
Rosenthal Corn Husker Co.....1246- bo 
SOMGAWICH BITE. CO, sacssicecrvessorarsscessonses 1314 
Star Mfg. Co. 1235-1286 
Steege Mfg. Co. 1277 
Superior Machine and a. * 1277 
Thieman Harvester Co... 11235-1302 
Thomas & Armstrong C0 ceneseneenseeesee 257 
FENCING 
Interlocking Fence Co.. 
Keystone Steel and Wire ¢ 














«1220-1277 


1256-1877 -1317 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. ...... eocos 240 
Red Top Steel Post CO. cccmsscomserweee1206 
FERTILIZERS 
Dolese Bros. 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
Calumet Baking Powder Co.............1250 
Larabee Flour Mills Co...... 
Omaha Flour Mills ..... 
Paxton & Gallagher Co. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Tone Brothers 
‘HARDWARE 
a File Co. 
NESS AND ACCESSORIES 
Fred AMinelios Saddle and Harness 


Co. 
James M. Walsh CO ........cccsccsssccscsseseee S20 
HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 
Charter Oak Stove and Range Co. 
1211-1280-1311 
Comstock-Castle Stove Co.......1243-1301 
Globe Stove and Range Co.... — 1280 
The LYNN Products CO.......crcccscseceseee L313 
Rock Island Stove Co. "1253 





1261 
















1219 











Index to Advertisers 


MONTHLY BUYERS’ GUIDE—For your convenience, this 
index will appear in the last issue of each month. It is fully classi- 
fied to help you find the products you will want at this time of the 
year. Save all your copies and use this ready index every month. 
If you mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing to our advertisers, 
you can be sure of receiving prompt service and fair treatment. 


HOG HOUSES—FEEDERS— 
WATERERS 
American Machine Products Co..... | 
1286- gM | 

















Dempster Mill Mfg. CoO. ......esccocccsceresees 

Des Moines Silo and Mfg..Co......... 
1262-1265-1316 

Hall Mfg. Co. 1261-1314 

HOTELS 

Hotel Burlington 1220 

Eppley Hotels ........... sosseseeeeL 261-1276- pk 

Franklin Hotel Co. 

Morrison Hotel ~é it 





INSURANCE 

Farm Insurance Comm. .... 

Woodman Accident Co..... 

LIGHTING DEVICES A ELE 
TRICAL EQUIPMENT 

General Electric Co. .......cccoccssseeeceveeeeel 249 

Miller Motor Co. 1318 


MISCELLANEOUS 
S. R. Bowen Powder Co. (Dyna 
) ..1201-1212- 1286- 1316 
Brises & Stratton” ‘Corp. (Gas En- } 
| ee 1212-1315 ¥ 
Drake. U Iniversity (Education)..........1220 
G. F. Mfg. Co. (Wagon Boxes):... Sind i314 
Heider Mfg. Co. (Coaster Wagons)1227 
Charles Paulsen Mfg. Co. (Corn 























poi ee eee. 1302 ff 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. (Fire- i 
arms) 1244 
Sachs-Lawler Co., (Cattle Ear 
ags 1220 
Skelly Oil Co. (Natural Gas)....1215-1252 


| 

Victor Storage Battery (Batteries) 

Lenser 1256-1277} 

OILS AND LUBRICANTS | 

Continental Oil Co. .:..... wl2to @ 
Independent Oil and Gas Co... 1200 

Mid-Continent Petroleum Corpora - | 

tion 1261-1303 | 
Shell Petroleum Corporation... oh 99 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 1299 
Vacuum Oil Co 1203 














PAINTS 

Bagle-Picher Lead Co.......scccccssessseeees 1302 
POULTRY FOODS AND REMEDIES 
Gulf Crushing Co. . el 256 
Dr. J. E. Salsbury . 1285 
Standard Chemical Co. .1309 
Tobacco By-Products and 

oe > ERE 1217-1256-1277-1309 

POULTRY SUPPLIES 

Des Moines Incubator Co...........1219-1275 



















PUBLICITY 
The Dairy Cattle Congress................ 1257 
Dept. of Immigration and Colo- 
nization +001 263 
Hi-Bred Corn Co. 1286 
Iowa Druggists’ Assn. +1239 






Missouri Pacific Lines .... wee 317 


Ten Thousand Lakes of 





sota 
Assn. 1201 
RADIOS AND EJUIPMENT 
Anyite. TGCS Cope. Sissisc cai ccteensteens 1219 





Kato Engineering Co. ..... 
Atwater Kent Mfg. C0. cccccccccoccsessceee 1202 
REFRIGERATION 
Perfection Stove Co. .......ccccccscssvrcssccese L281 
SILOS 
Michigan Silo Co. 

STOCK FOODS 
De Ft Creamery and Produce 
1 


1218 























General Mills, Inc. 1204 
Grain Belt Mills 1217 
Liberty Oil Co. 1241 
Moorman Mfg. Co. 1232 
Murphy Products Co. .........cccccsccessvrrel S22 
Sargent & Co. 1304 
STOCK ee 
Amtorg Trading Corp...... 1261-1302 
Denver Ho rum Co 1265 








Fairview Chemical Co..... 
O. M. Franklin Blackleg 


Geo. H. Lee Co. 1309 

Swinova Co. 1317 

W. F. Young Co., Inc.........,.......1212-1316 
WASHING MACHINES 


um . 
1257-1315 














Maytag Co. 1213 

Voss Bros. Mfg. Co............020001252-1311 
WINDMILLS ‘ 

1226-1277 





Aermotor Co. 
D ter Mill Mfg. Co. 
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(MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


pRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 147 per cent of pre-war and 97 per 
eent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 

int of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
jevel. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eggs and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
production. 








GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 


























FARM LAND—TIowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, Janua lard 
now indicates a price of $8.49 for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next October. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
September 7, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 99 per cent, in 
82 per cent, livestock 86 per cent, lum- 
ber 94 per cent, ore 114 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 104 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
45%c, week before 44c: cheddar cheese, 
last week 22%c, week before 22%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 37c, week before 
3446c; ducks, last week 19c, week before 
21c; fat hens, last week 27c, week before 
28c; broilers, last week 26c, week before 
26c; geese, last week 16c, week before 15c. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 96%c. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.46 

































































































































































































































Oh o . | per cent. 
SEs] Seb 
aS 
a3 S Be LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
FER Ses Liverpool—Last week $13.41, week bee 
o8at O8u fore $13.42. Chicago—Last week $11.60, 
S2°} S2° | week before $11.70. 
ae 
Fisher's index number ...........) 147 97 ARGENTINE CORN PRICES ie 
a P No. 2 October corn at Buenos Aires so) 
CATTLE—At Chicago last week for 8914c, week before 925¢c. 
o-oo — — sieeeioneon sa z 
1,100-poun at cattle .... ? 
CANNeEYS ANA CULCETS acoceccccceseee 191 88 
ganners 191} 88! The Week’s Markets 
HOGS—At Chicago CATTLE 
BRAVY WOME ctiwnmmcascmenl 326 84 
Light hogs 127] 88 2 
Pigs 130 91 ra] 
SOWS (TOUGH) ....ccccccsccssscrsoessorseene| 110 82 a © 2 
SHEEP—At Chicago < S| 2 
Lambs f 181] 98 & £| g: 
WOOL AND HIDES Med. and heavy wt. beef 
—— teers (1,100 lbs. up)— 
Quarter blood wool at ag 139 77 ste 
Light cow hides at Chicago..| 105 80 be ye Loe prime— sh sabes. 7ahe Os 
GRAIN eam DEFOE cccccssocseessecee 15.25 /15.25/14.50 
: . ooaq— | | | 
At Chicaro— Last week enema 7 14.00/12.88 
Corn, NO, 2 Mixed scsrrsrerssneeserere| 14097 Week before sreccccreeeeeso[13.50/14.00/13.00 
Oats, No. 2 white .... 113 110 Medium— | | ' 
Wheat, No, 2 red ssessseere 120 95 Last WEEK ccccosscececrssseeeseee{11.12/12.0010.38 
Wheat, No. 1 northern sow} 113] 116 Week before creecsseceeseom Ai:25ltt-sol10:00 
On lowa Farms— | Common— | 
Corn 147 92 Last WEEK scccssseccssesessseeee] 8.75/10.00! 8.12 
Cats 105|__101 me {Week before pater 20-00! 9.25| 7.50 
A sight weight beef steers | 
a MILL-FEEDS a (1,100 Ibs. down) — | 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 160| 116 Choice and prime— ' 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee 180; 122 Last WEEK crcccoccccsrccsesessesce| 10.25/15. 75|14.88 
Bran, at Kansas City «0.00 146 109 Week before .....ccccoeeeee(14.75/ 15.75/14. 75 
Shorts, at Kansas City... | 155 108 Medium and good— | 
HAY Last WK ccccccococcccccssscssease|12.25/13.12/11.62 
Guu DEFOE) crccccccscceesseee} 1.2.50 aie we 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 107 79 ommon— 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas is 159| 115 ae Nig o~ om germane e.08) $13 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Butcher cattle— eed ak FF. ; 
Butter, at CHICAGO w.cccccccecseeenes 151) 100 gop lagi } 
Clover’ seed, at Toledo ......| 125] 67 oy oe Reames or ee 
Timothy seed, at Chicago...... 86 98 ti i ae : “ 
Cotton, at New York .........0. 141 104 9.00! 9.38] 8.62 
Eggs, at Chicago vce ceccecee ecccccccce | 145 114 # ei 9.25 9.50) 8.00 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago uae eaahiandiak ean 
Lard 104) 94 Week before 9.00| 8.50) 7.25 
Sides 119 90 | Canners and_cutte | 
Ham 170 99 | scacceseccea| 5.88} 6.25) 5.75 
Bacon 136 95 Week DEOTE .r..ccccccccccese| 6.00) 6.00] 5.25 
FUTURES—At Chicago Stockers and ere - 25|10.38| ae 
Corn— «| 10.75}10.12/10.00 
December _ 154 129 
May 151 131 8.25 8.75} 8.12 
to 8.50) 9.00) 8.25 
DOCOMIBSP « cecscarssccvsesensresene eaceeton 122 127 
y red 120 130 HOGS 
Wheat— 
neon coor ie rey: EF haa 9.82|10.25) 9.88 
via Aeneenetencssseceseseces| Oe 69) J. 
orl Week before 9.50| 9.75| 9.45 
January 113 95 Medium (2060-250 Ibs. | 
Be SEE =~ ccrackisacosebittiescl 10.20/10.62/10.28 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS — Week DEFOE csecseccserses .-|10.00/10.20| 9.98 
Coke, at ComnelsviNe worn) 81 a ee 9.9ah1e.sol1e.se 
as iron, at Birmingham.....| 109) 89 Week before .. *}10.00/10.00| 9.95 
Copper, at New York. .........000. 116 122 Lieht lights (130-1 nl 
—- petroleum, at N. York} 179) 103 & > 4 hong ieee Shae ) 9.50/10.05! 9.68 
limberiset eis Se Ee L,I aces ELE aS ; 05] 9. 
Douglas ~ (f. 0. b. Wash- Pa ie maton 10.00} 9.75] 9.35 
EREECOTED.  concdnescscotpesectionens a | 5 " Nhe : H 
Yellow. pine (southern) cee WR heavy, pecking sows 
x o. 2 com. boards.. 03 “ — ed 
Yellow pine (southern) geo oorgrergeraceeein ron er oa 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)...| 202 109 | pic. G30 Ibs down” sa Tened She 
Cement es (Lat wok | 9.62/ 9.00 
-FINANCIAL Week before 2........ccccecce|eceseeeee| 8.75| 8.75 
Bs: Stock pigs— 
pre apt, A ae * Last WOK ceveeneenesereeeeree] 8.00) seneeeu] 8.12 
utside of New York, 
ppmonth of AMEUSE tn 266 102 Week before . .......0...0000 A, ao | 8.00 
terest, to y paper, 
Bt NOW FOG cccenssecigeasistianel | 184 129 SHEEP 
Industrial stocks .... 469 114 | Lambs (84 lbs. down), | 
RailTOAd StOCKS. seccccrececcesceseeeeeeses 168} 111 medium to prime— ! 
ea sores {11.25]13.30]12.62 
R Week before ou... 12.75|13.38|12.50 
AILROAD RATES—Freight rates on | Lambs, culls and common | 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are S| ae: 9.25] 9.50! 8.50 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on Week before ..0............ 9-50] 9.75] 9.25 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- Yearling wethers, medium 
age railroad workman is now getting to prime— 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared Last WEEK cncccccccccccccccsesecee] 8.75] 9.38] 9.25 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per Week before ..............} 8.75) 9.20] 8.75 
com of pre-war norm: ek medium to choice— ax | 
RM-HAND WAGES—Waces of farm- St WEEK ...cccrcceesseeereesrere| 4. 4.88] 4.75 
hands tn loan are about 160. per cont Week before .............} 5.00} 4.62| 4.62 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
War as city labor. . 








classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of from common to choice. 




































































































































































































HAY : Ss 
Livestock Receipts and 
> . 
3 Prices 
a 
a 2 & Hog prices are 89 per cent of the ten- 
= ¢ a year average, as contrasted with 112 per 
S S 2 cent for fat cattle, 72 per cent for sheep 
Els 5 and 95 per cent for lambs. 
os The following table gives data as to 
Mixed clover, No. 1— percentage of ten-year average for re- 
week 19.00 | eeipts and prices as they have prevailed 
Week before 18.50 | week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Timothy, No. i— | | Each week is compared with the ten-year 
Last wee 19.00 average of the corresponding week, thus 
Week before 18.50 eliminating all seasonal bias. 
Alfalfa, choice— *HOGS 
Last week aseeeee|19.00/25.50 
Week before .c..c.cccoee.)18.50124.75 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | ~ “ag 
Last WOOK ...ccccccccccescseseeese}1 8.00/24. 25 s Se 
Week before -oncnenone(17.25/23.50 Sole 
Alfalfa, standard— | ae a & 
OS > ee eae ce oS; es 28 
Week before .....c..00 ose |16.50}21.25 Ss a4 St 
Alfalfa, No. 2— Sys ws eopes| OF 
BASE WEEE ....cccccccccocccscesess 5. ‘ 
Week DefOre ccrcsccsscseeneee Te dolas ae — = ye en whe a = < fo 4 
Oat straw— Pee oe August $ to 6] sit (868 
Og widthavigrentntates | as is ban August 16 to Ris ee 107 96 91 
— | are a ee 
u iy See 
GRAIN ptember 6 to Ria 103 85 
Pa | September 13 to 19 uw...) 9 98; $9 
s| 3 tCATTLE 
o — 
3 ° 
21a 2 {| S | August ‘3 to 
2 2 5 a August 
é 6 Mt 6 August 16 to 
August 23 to 29 
Corn, No. 2Y— | ‘ August 30 to 
week. .......... ee é te 94 
Week before ..../1.02%| .97%|1.04 95% 
Corn, No. 3¥— | 
et wok Seininel eae ” anit rt SHEEP 
ee ore ....fl. E d 3 
Corn, No. 4¥— is * July 25 to August i... 83 
Last week ........[1.02%} .94. | .961%6| .91% MEUSE 2 tO Birrrecrsereesnenonse 89 
Week before ....[1.02%] .96 [1.01%4} .93% | AU DCO 1B. nnecrsnenenns 83 
Oats— AUBGUSt 16 tO 22....ccecccseseeeres 80 
Last week | 49%} .47 50% 45% | AUSUSt 23 CO 29. enreerrseeeee 73 
eek before ...} 50%) .49 | .52%| .47 ugust 30 to Se wesseee pes 
Barley— | September 6 to 12 .....cve} 72 
week .......| .68 65 September 13 to 29 .......-.+| 42 
— before ....} .70 | .67%4 ¢+LAMBS 
Last week ......./2.02%| .96 July 26 7 ugust 
Week before ....|1.02%| .95 y % to as 4 114) 98 
Wheat, No. 2 hard August 9 tO 15 .....ccccscere 92} 124 96 
Last Week {1.30% /1.25 [1.25% |1.19 August 16 to 22....u000| 214} 126] 95 
Week before ..../1.26 [1.28 [1.281¢/1.20 August 23 to , “SE 34 109 HH 
ugust » rs) aiiadl 
Fence September 6 to 12 ........... . 118 97 
oko ie September 13 to 19 ........... ee 123; 95 
a Sis S *Hogs eleven markets, cattle and sheep 
31 SESh S seven markets. 
=) ata-| © 4 7Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
g & ee 3 tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
= S 
si eis 3 3 CHICAGO Ne. 2 CORN PRICES 
Mast |29.25|32.00 aA 
st week........[31.00/28.62|29.25|32.00 7 
geek before. 3125la7. 19128. 7582-00 mee ee eT 
orts— 
Last week........ 35.25|35.50|32.25|39.00 September 13 ......../¥.03%/1.03%| .97%4| .382% 
Week before....|34.25/33.75|31.75/40.00: September 14 ....4 1.02%|1.0446| .97%4| .83% 
Hominy feed— September 16 ........ 1.02% /|1.06% 96% || 2% 
Last Week........|40.25 |... |e.ss00e{38.00 |; September 17 ......./1.03%4/1.04%| .95%) .82% 
Week before....|40.25}.........|. 38.00 | September 13 ......... 1.02%/1.035¢; .914% .81% 
Linseed meal | September 19 ...:....}1.01%/|1.04 95%) .795 
(o. p.)— i 
Last week......../59.25 57.50 
Week ‘betere|s825b- beso | CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
Cottonseed (41 | 
4 ee 46.50 1929 | 1928 | 1927 | 1926 
ume Te September 13 ....] 9.80] 12.60] 10.70| 12.00 
st week .00 75.00|75.00 September 14 ........| 9.95) 12.50) 10.55) 11.85 
Week before....|....0...-|70.00).....e- 75.00/75.00 | September 16 ........) 10.05) 12.65) 10.70) 12.05 
Gluten— September 17 ...... | 10.15) 12.55) 20.55) 11.95 
Last a September 18 ommel 10.30| 12.40) 10.45} 12.10 
Week before -™ September 19 ........ 10.20} 12.25| 10.45 12.25 























*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, lowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 


| week for five-year average, 1924-28: 




























to doors to eS 
oh | eo | oR | CB 
Ste 8 oe. eh" 
oR es es a. 
#1 #1 #5 | 27s 
o2) s2) 83 | bes 
eq | Ba fl Bn | OSm 
TOW csccsscsecconee) 111.5] 94.7] 67.1) 83.2 
Tilinois............ 86.91 60.3] 61.4) 71.6 
Missouri wo... 65.7| 56.4) 54.7] 68.9 
Nebraska .. 86.5| 107.0} 99.8] 87. 
Kansas ...... 108.4 79.0 60.8} 106, 
Indiana | 69.8] 47. 54. 68. 
ODIO cecceoscseree.-| 108.7] 117.4] 125.0] 72.4 
Total, 7 corn 
belt states..} 93.5} 78.9} 69.9| 85.3 











Week ending September 6, 1929, as a 
percentage of the receipts for the corre- 
sponding week ending September 5, 1928— 
Iowa, 69.3 per cent; Illinois, 83.2; Missouri, 
57.4; Nebraska, 77.6; Kansas, 43.5; Indi- 
ana, 67.9; Ohio, 150.0; total, seven corn 
belt states, 69.9 per cent. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard the second week in Sep- 
tember were 10,509,000 pounds, as com- 


| pared with 12,706,000 pounds the week be- 


fore and. 5,463,000 unds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork the 
second week in September were 4,463,000 
pounds, as compared with 6,129,000 pounds 
the week before and 3,738,000 pounds for 
the same w last year. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 4le, 
light native cow hides at Chi 17%e, 
home grown clover seed at ‘Toledo $11.60, 
and cotton at New York 18.6c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 8%7c 
for No. 2 shelled, oats 39%c, and new 
wheat $1.09. 





























EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the second week in 
September were 2,889,000 bushels, as com- 
red with 3,040,000 bushels for the week 
fore and 8,745,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the second 
week in September were 8,000 bushels, 
as compared with 16,000 bushels the week 
before and 34,000 bushels for the same 


| week last year. Exports of oats the second 


week in September were 10,000 bus®>els, 
as compared with 26,000 bushels for the 
week before and 676,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 











of use on thou- 
sands of farms to 
be the best pro- 
tection and long- 
est - lasting crib 
you can buy. Round shape gives most 
strength and rigidity. Heavy steel frame. 
Best and heaviest galvani steel in roof, 
floor, doors and around base. Can't rust 
or leak. May be had without bottom and 
erected over cement floor. 

Saves the corn. Avoids the usual 
20% to 25% waste from rats, weather, fire, 
thieves, mould, ete. Usually saves enough 
to repay the cost in 1 or 2 years. Easy to 
erect, fill and move. Attractive. 

nd your name today for new low 

prices and free book with com- 

plete details. ws you how to increase 
corn value up to léc a bu. Send N-O-W! 


DEPT 35. HASTINGS, NEB. 
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<_Our Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns, 


RATE 10c PER WORDI2®, NAME, AND ADDRESS net ee 










































































































SCHEDU LE OF RATES FARM LANDS LIVESTOCK MISCELLANEOUS 
NEBRASKA JERSEYS es POSTS 
RANCH AT BARGAIN, TERMS. SOME | JERSEYS FOR SALE—24 SPRINGER COWS, | HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS. — 
~~ Number Insertions rade considered LR. Preodiit, O'Neil, | ” twelve bred heifers, yearling fegigtered bull..| —W. Poeth @ Co. Wiskeld. ax: 
| i 2 3 4 a 3 Nebraska. en gee d good —, os Cia = WOOLENS a 
———— $ 1.20$ ds 3.60/$ 4.80/$ Perey ersey Farm, Fhone So. << <cmcc™ ows: | FARMERS WOOL—MADE. INTO SLAM 
13 necevmemneeee]| 1,30] 2.60] 3.90] 5.20] 10.40] 16.90 HELP WANTED TYPE AND PRODUCTION CAN BE PUR- kets, batting and yarns at fair prices. Se 
14 sccssssvmeeesevveee] 1.40} 2,80] 4.20] 5.60) 11.20) 18. FARMER AGENTS WANTED—PART TIME chased at Ellendale Jersey Farm, Charles | for circulars. Monticello Woolen Mills ( 
. ooomenensnensoeeees| : os +3 e to elt nurser stock in your gg ond City, Towa. SHORTHORNS 1886), Monticello, Wis. 
crvcrcsscenceccommeess| 1. . 6 . one of Iowa’s best known nurseries. asy 
17 1.70) 3. eo $e to sell, Fine earnings. Write for particulars. | FOR “SALROA RECISTERE LKI PATENT ATTORNEYS 
cnsosecneneneennseee - yo ee Capital City Nurseries, Inc., Des Moines, Ia. Shorthorn herd bull, a sure breeder and | PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 5 
eaten aia SY 4.001 6.00! 8.00] 1 AVIATION gentle. Linden Grove Stock Farm, McGregor, for patents. Send sketch or model for eee 
21 nnnremerreereeneee| 2.10) 4.20) 6.30) 8. AVIATION — EMPLOYMENT AVAILABLE | lowa. structions or write for free book, “How es be 
2 nveromenrrormenene| 200) 4.40) 6. 8.80) now - “renee for men ime desire to SHETLAND pono s a _ BY nei of Tnventig 
ZB nnrereororserrrereeee] 2, 4.60} 6.90) 9.20 earn while learning aviation. Training is in | SRTTAND MARE. EIGHT MONTHS OLD. orm. No charge for information on how 
DE serecorsessooossreverl 5408 * Shy 7.20| 9.60 our shops, classrooms and on the airport. OL skier tienen, Pelee . hor oe roceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis 
No experience necessary. Write for infor- | fancy forty inch stock. $45. Richard Blake, atent Attorney, 149-V Security Savings 


COMMISSION HOUSES 
WHO, BANKERS LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 


WOC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
apy oe markets, alternating aily, furnishe 
y Corse & Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. Chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
keys and veal wanted. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
try-veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 
H. F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 
GRAIN 


Al A L 

or future delivery on conservative margin 

basis. Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Schoff & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. S. Yards, Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COONHOUNDS, COMBINATION FUR 
Hunters, Foxhounds, Champion Rabbit- 
hounds, dog supplies; running fits remedy, 
uaranteed, $1. Catalog free. Riverview 
<ennels, Ramsey, Ill, 
COLLIES 
CLOSING OUT SALE OF COLLIES FROM 
prize winning stock. The kind that bring 
home the. cows, guard your children, your 
home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- 























anion. Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, 
owa. 
FOUR MONTHS OLD COLLIES, PURE- 


bred, working strain Tru- 


priced to sell. 

man Smith, Norwalk, | a 

PUREBRED WHITE COLLIES FROM NAT- 
ural heelers. Satisfaction guaranteed. A. 

E. Queck, Fontanelle, Iowa. 

am SHEPHERD 

FOR SALE—SHEPHERD COLLIE PUPS. 
Males %. Leroy Gallagher, Vail, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


RENT OR PURCHASE IMPROVED FARM— 

Crop payments, low prices. Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana offer good opportuni- 
ties. Purchase like renting—one-fourth of 
crop to pay principal and interest. A good 
farmer can pay out in a few years with cat- 
tle, —_— and hogs. Clover, alfalfa grow 
luxuriantly. Feed crops very successful. 
Make a vacation trip and see the country. 
We can help you find a location. Write for 














free book, list and detailed information. Low 
excursion rates. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 507, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. Free 


Zone of Plenty Book tells about Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon. 
OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 

Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free litera- 
ture; mention, state. H. W. Byerly, 34 North- 
ern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
IOW A, NORTHERN MISSOURI, SOUTHERN 

Minnesota and Nebraska foreclosed farms 
for sale by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 30 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

CALIFORNIA 

IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALI- 

fornia general farming is a paying busi- 
ness, feeding millions of people in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs 
and poultry, yields a good income. 
one-family farm, with little hired labor, in- 
sures success. You can work outdoors all 
the year. Newcomers welcome. he Santa 
Fe Railway has no land to sell, but offers a 
free service in helping you get right loca- 
tion. Write for illustrated San Joaquin Valley 
folder and get our farm paper, “The Earth,” 
free for six months. C. L. Seagraves, General 
Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 

IOWA 

















_ TO ACRE FARM FOR SALE—IF YOURE 


looking for a home with a view to the fu- 
ture, this is it. Modern improvements, one 
mile good markets, productive soil, live com- 
munity, abundance water,: good school and 
churches; price $200. Improvements worth 
$80 per acre. Communicate with owner, Box 
95, Wallaces’ Farmer. 

MINNESOTA 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 
Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 

fine list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, 
Inn, 











MISSOURI 
LAND SALE—S DOWN, $5 MONTHLY, 
buys 40 acres southern Missouri. Price $200. 
Send for list. Box 22E, Kirkwood, Mo. 
FOR SALE—CHOICE 170 ACRE FARM ON 
* paved highway; 3 miles from town. Z. J. 
Lewis, Stewartsville, Mo. 








A small | 





mation without obligation. Aero Corporation 
of America, Employment Department MA, 
63 Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
MEN WANTED FOR GOOD JOBS AS AIR- 
plane or auto mechanics, airplane welders, 
ilots; after taking training in this well 
nown school, Write for full information, 
Lincoln Auto & Airplane School, 261 Auto- 
motive Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
LEARN TO FLY WHERE LINDBERGH 
learned. Complete courses in flying, air- 
plane mechanics and welding. Big pay jobs 
open for graduates. Write today. Lincoln 
Sp geae School, 501 Aircraft Bldg., Lincoln, 
eb. 











SITUATION WANTED 
BOY, 14, LARGE, AN 
farm and attend high school, Experienced 
d worker. Write Mrs. J. E. Campbell 
immediately, 917 Walnut, Des Moines. 


HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 
HAY 


GET FULL MAKET VALUE FOR YOUR 


_hay and prompt returns. Ship to John Dev- 
lin Hay Co., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


LIVESTOCK 


FOR SALE—70 HEREFORD STEER CALVES, 
60 two-year-old steers, 90 yearling steers, 
400 yearling breeding ewes, feeding lambs. 
Fred Weller, Mt. Sterling, Iowa. 
BERKSHIRE 
BERKSHIRE BOARS, ANY AGE, FOR 
purebred herds or cross breeding purposes, 


























| $35-$65. J. H. Nickel & Sons, Arenzville, Til. 
CHESTER WHITES 
SIXTY BIG, RUGGED CHESTER WHITE 


boars, immuned, shipped on approval. Ex- 

press prepaid. Boyer Farms, Farmington, Ia. 
GUERNSEYS 

FOR SALE — REGISTERED GUERNSEY 

bulls eight and nine months old. Real herd 

Sire prospects, with lots of quality. Prices 














right. ecil Fletcher, Vinton, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS 
FOR SALE — 115 CHOICE  DEHORNED 


Hereford stocker and feeding steers that I 
have pastured this summer. Forrest Fraseur, 
Tipton, Iowa. 





HOLSTEINS 

NINETY  HOLSTEIN SPRINGER COWS 
and heifers, listed by prominent breeders. 
Purebreds and grades, $100 to $135. R. CG 
Blake, Oelwein, Iowa. 


WE HAVE A NUMBER OF FINE HOL- 
stein bulls for sale, ready for service. Bred 
for type and production. Shomont Farms, 
Monticello, Towa. 
FOR SALE—CHOICE LOT OF HIGH 
—_ Holstein cows and heifers. Glarner & 
ringgold, West Concord, Minn. 
JERSEYS 


FOR SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 200 EXTRA 

high grade P hd cows and heifers; proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. Carr, 
Collins, Iowa. 























Oelwein, Iowa. 





SHEEP 
HEEP—WRITE FOR FREE PAMPHLE 
on stomach worms. Address D. F. Luckey, 
503 W. Broadway, Columbia, Mo. 
HAMPSHIRE RAMS 
YEARLING HAMPSHIRE RAMS, ALSO 
ram lambs from prize winning flock. Don- 
ald Branjord, Story City, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
COFFEE 














YD ONLY 3 I A K FOR 
2% pounds of best coffee you ever tasted. 
Ground or whole. We pay the postage. | A 
trial order will convince you. Plantation 
Coffee Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


DELCO LIGHT PLANT 


DELCO LIGHT PLANT. LIKE NEW. VAC- 
uum cleaner and bulbs included. . Price $135. 
Hill-Site Rabbitry, R. 5-DD, Kewanee, Wis. 















Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATE 
ateaeney es patents and trade-marks. 





Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. Perch 
PERSONALS {Her 















; FID_MAN VITH $400 TO PUT 7 
_crop in 1930. Must know at once. Wri 
find out more. Box No. 531, Gillette, Wyo, 


POULTRY 


COCKERELS FOR SALE OF ALL BREEDS 
also part Rocks and Bees. Van de Wi; Ta 


Hatchery, Orange City, Iowa. 
LEGHORNS 
WHIT E ND MAL 


OR 

now half price. Thousands of laying p 
lets. Also baby chicks and ergs. Trapne; 
ed, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 
years. inners at 20 egg contests. Reco 
to 320 eggs. Ones, and nent rice b 
letin free. I ship C. O. D. George B. Ferri 
961 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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DISC JOINTERS 
FOR SALE—BULL DOG Disc JOINTERS. 
Cuts through, turns under sweet clover, 
straw, weeds, trash without clogging. Free 
literature. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rush- 
ville, Ind. 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOLS 
ELECTRIC AND ACETYLENE AIRCRAFT 
welding, armature winding, power plants, 
radio, house wiring, batteries, automobiles. 
Splendidly equipped to teach you right. Low 
tuition cost. Prepare for big pay job. Cata- 
log free. Coleman Electrical School, 1626 V 
Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 
FARM MACHINERY 
FOR —20-35 LIGHT WEIG UM- 
ley Oil Pull with 4 bottom plow, outfit in 
erfect condition and priced to sell. C. E. 
orimor, Bartlett, Iowa. 
GOPHER TRAPS 
TRAPS FOR CATCHING POCKET GOPH- 
ers. Circular free. A. F. Renken Trap Co., 
G-444, Crete, Neb. 
HOG SICKNESS 
ARE YOUR HOGS SICK? WE BUY SICK 
herds or will sell the treatment we use. 
(Necro, Mixed Infection, Flu, etc., except 
Cholera.) Write Mr. Shaw, president, Farm- 
ers State Bank, Scranton, Iowa. He buys 
sick herds. Pays good price. We want a 
man in every locality, prefer experienced hog 
feeders. Bank reference required. 
Federal Concentrates, Box 133, South Omaha, 
Nebraska. 























KODAK FINISHING ae 

FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PERMA- 

tone border prints 20c (silver), Interocean, 
Litchfield, It. 








SONG BOOKS 
ZEOCTABILITY SONGS” FOR COMMUNITY 
singing; home use. 224 songs, solos and 
choruses; sacred, patriotic, stunt, folk songs, 
negro spirituals, etc. Copy, 20c; hundred, $13. 
Order today. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rode- 
heaver Co., 659 McClurg Building, Chicago. 





—10 cents a word. 


LOWER COST 





LOOK! 
Important Announcement! 


Due to the consolidation of Wallaces’ Farmer and the Iowa 
Homestead, a new rate of 15 cents a word will go into effect with 
the issue of October 26. Old rates will be in effect until that issue 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER, you can afford to advertise to 
the farm folks of Iowa through your own farm paper. 
rate of 15 cents a word means a saving to you of 7 cents a word 
over the old total cost of 22 cents a word for both papers. Send in 
your ad today for the first issue of the new paper. 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


The new 


NO DUPLICATIONS 








Address, - 





| Orchestra. 10:30 p. 









FOR $25, 23 MAY HEN-HATCHED W 
Leghorn (Tancred) cockerels; 5 for $6. 
Albert Hawthorn, Castana, Iowa. 
MINORCAS 
LARGE TYPE GIANT STRAIN PRIZE WI 
ning S. C. White Minorca cockerels for 
$1 each, and pullets and year hens for s 
Hucke Bros., Bronson, Iowa, R. 1. 
WHITE MINORCA ROOSTERS, BOOTH 
strain, $1.50 each, purebred. Mary Benter 
Hopkinton, Iowa. 
PEKIN DUCKS 
PEKIN DUCKS, LARGE WHITE DRAKE 
$3, ducks $2.50. Geo. Fish, R. 4, Osceola, I 


WANT TO BUY 


WANTED — 100 BUSHELS RED CLOVE 
seed. Send sample and price. Farme 
Supply Co., Mediapolis, Iowa. 
BAGS 
WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGE 
6 kv ” or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring 
ield, Ill. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEND US $1. WE WILL SEND YOU 8B 

return mail four cherry red peonies. Pla 
now for Decoration blooms. Welch Nursery 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


COUNTRY AIR 


Programs for Week Beginning Sept. 2 
(Central standard time thruout) 
WHO—Wednesdays, 9:00 a. m., Talk 
Child Welfare. September 28, 6:30 p. 2 
Old-Time Favorites, by the Rocking Ch 
m., Comic Opef 
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Our en’ 
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KFNF—Daily, Ladies Afternoon Co 
cert, 3:00 to 5:00 p. m. Helen Fische 
Flower Talks at 3:30 p. m., except Mo 
day, when Jessie Shambaugh si 
‘““Mother’s Hour.” 7:15 p. m., Daily Nev 
boy. Sunday, 8:00 a. m., Sabbath Scho 
Lesson; 8:30 a. m., Gospel Meeting; 10: 
Church Service; 2:00 p. m., Letter Tél 
Sermonette. 

WolI—September 30, 5:15 p. m., Musie 
Program. October 5, 10:00 a. m., Fours 
Girls’ Club Program. Esther Sietman, 
Marshall county, Iowa, will speak in 
National Farm and Home Hour, Octob 
5, 12:00 noon, WOC. 

WLS—September 28, 5:15 p. m., Hap 
Thought Time, Grace Watson and El 
Rose Dickey. 6:10 p. m.,.The Angell 
8:00 p. m., National Barn Dance. Se 
tember 29, 12:30 p. m., Cross-Roads S 
day School. 5:00 to 6:00 and 5:45 to 6: 
p. m., WLS Concert Orchestra. 

WcCCO—September 29, 4:30 p. m., Ho 
of Hope, Presbyterian Church, St. Pav 
October 1, 3:05 p. m., United States Arm 
Band. October 2, 2:30 p. m., Our Lit 
Play House. October 3, 7:15 p. m., F 
litical Situation in Washington Tonigl 


Regi 


The b 
earling 
rices. E 














































Frederick William Wile. 7:30 p. 
United States Army Band. October Do 
2:00 p. m., Football Game, Minnesota vertis 
Coe. 7:15 p. m., Fireside Philosophi you d 
Rev. Roy L. Smith. the a 
KOA—An excellent daily schedule just 1 
N. B. C. programs. October 1, 10:30 ~ 
m., KOA Light Opera Company in “Hi “y b 






watha’s Wedding Feast.” 











WALLACES’ FARMER, September 27, 1929 











Guernsey Sale, October 9, 1929 


Fayette County ‘Seeclen Cattle Club ie sell 50 
pead of Gaernseys at W. N. Clothier farm 
Fayette, on oe October 9, 1929, beginning at 














n. 40 grade and purebred females, 10 pure- later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
. oe} males. Fresh and springing cows and heifers | Of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
snd a few open heifers. All T. B. tested. If you | sbove also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
want good Guernseys with show and production ification or specia} tion. Our pages begin to go 
records do not pass up this sale. Write for further | [0 the electrotyper on Wednesday no 
a F x sdverusements. however, con wsasiiy Be tanorted if 
gp. W. Ledick, Sales Mgr., Fayette, lowa mpeye pe . At L 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
we” 
Aberdeen Angus LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
a mooth beefy bulls of A tne ony ages for 


pale. sired by Elation K., a 2200 Ib. state fair winner. 
Leading families represented. Inspection invited. 
w. 6. AUSTIR, DUMONT, IOWA 


ANGUS HEIFERS 


Toree months to one yearold. Write for prices and 
description. 
pANHS & BANKS, BNOXVILLE, IOWA 
SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORN HERD BULL 


Master Rodney by Maxwalton Lochinvar, high sell- 

ing bull in Lowa, 1926. Priced reasonably as I can no 
ruse him. He is guaranteed right in every way. 

Write for further information to 

arthur Martin, Greenfield, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Percheron Stallion by Jalap, 2 years eld. 

$ Percheron Stallions by Maple Grove Eclipse. 

1 Hereford Bull 

Sbropshire, Oxford, Hampshire, and Southdown 
rams of superior quality - a eding, Show rams 
and flock headers. ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
DEPT., lowa State Selluae. Ames, Iowa. 


TAMWORTHS 
Tamworth Boars and Gilts 


I bave spring and fall boars, open and bred gilts 
and a few tried sows for sale. Write for prices and 


tion. 
wW.W. KRUSE, HOSPERS, 1OWA 


TAMWORTHS ; - pigs “ atthe sex to 
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DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 











Livestock Advertising 
On October 25, the first issue of 





Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead will be published, the consoli- 
dation of these two papers becom- 
ing effective on that date. All ac- 
cepted contracts will be carried out 
at the contract rate. Announce- 
ment of the new rate will be made 
in the issue of October 25 and busi- 
ness accepted beyond October 18 in 
either publication will bear the new 
rate. The enlarged publication will 
give us an opportunity to render ex- 
ceptional service to the livestock 
industry. 

































man. Lit > mer or y 8 A Immune. 
ad J. Newlin, gt Iowa, on lowe Primary No.7 


HAMPSHIRES 
“Right Type Hampshire Boars 


#epring boars. Strains that have more size and 
better feeding quality. We specialize on mail orders, 
uarantee satisfaction and ship C. O. D. if requested. 
rite us for description and prices 

i. W. OXLEY &80N, lowa City, lowe 


DUROC JERSEYS 


DUROC JERSEY 


Some very choice Duroc boars and gilts sired by 
Big Chief by Sioux Chief and Stilts Ancher by The 
Anchor. These are well grown and are priced right. 
. EK. WALDEMER, BIRO, IOWA 


Duroc Boars and Gilts 

Fain’s Duroc boars and gilts of March and, April 
trow. Sired by Kowa Stilts. All are immune and 
ve been grown under the McLean system.There are 
ome show prospecta here. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
. 8. FAIN, Emmetsburg, lewa. 


Deyoe’s Durocs 
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[COCK % dic March boars and yearling sired by Supreme 
—__etiits. Also fall yearling by The Ace. All immune. 
ae IECEO. M. DEYOE, Mason City, lowa 
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POLAND CHINAS 


oland China Boars and Gilts 


180 head, March farrow, most popular blood, with 
of and individual merits second to none. Priced 
ight. 

SAS. SCHRUEG, - 
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Mapleten, lewa 
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CHESTER WHITES 
hester White Boars and Gilts | 


Our entire spring crop of well bred, well grown, to 
lect from at very attractive prices. Will ship C. 
.D, on approval. Write for our prices. 

cHinley Bros. & Sons, Melrose, lewa. 


SHEEP 


Registered Shropshire Sheep 


The big, heavy boned kind, with good fleeces. 
earlings and two-year-olds. Send for photo and 
rices. Heatherhall Farms, Kellerton, la. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Sof the right good kind. They are well grown, 
ell wooled, of the blocky type, the best of breeding. 
Priced tosell. Callor write. Farm 2 miles east of 
“enwick. J. W. Frank, Kenwick, Iowa. 


HOLSTEINS 


EVERAL splendid young Holstein | 
Bulls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De | 
0!. He has a record ef 1200 lbs. of butterfat on his | 
early test and his nine nearest dams have a record 
if 1230 lbs. ef butter on their yearly test. He is a 
jouble Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasenble, from 
te8 mos. ofage. Ed. Rensink, Hlespers, Ia. 


Holstein Bulls 


; Armia §'x months old, farm bulls at farm prices. Sired 
. Litt y K. P.O. P. Walker. Herd under federal supervisor. 
7 Good individuals. 
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i M. 0. NOTZ, Creston, Iowa. 
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ober Do your buying from firms ad- 

ota Vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 

ophie@l you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 

aa the articles you want to buy now, 

0:30 just let us know what you want and 

52: we will be glad to give you names 
of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the purchase. 














Field Notes 


McKEE BROS.’ DUROC SALE 


McKee Bros. are offering a select lot of 
25 boars and 15 gilts, October 10. The 
sale will be held at Creston, Iowa, which 
is their address. The winnings of this 
herd are well known to every one inter- 
ested in good Durocs. Six boars in this 
offerign are farrowed by the grand cham- 
pion sow, Great Colonel’s Queen. They 
are the product of brother and sister 
mating. They are exceptionally large for 
their age and will especially appeal to 
those who know the value of proper mat- 


ing. McKee Bros. have had a litter on 
test in the Swine Performance Test. The 
first release showed that their litter 


reached 225 pounds in 167 days—one day 
less than six months. They consumed 
only 375 pounds of feed per 100 pounds 
gain, and upon slaughter dressed a good 
carcass. This means a great deal to pork 
producers, and they will be well repaid 
by attending their sale.—Advertising No- 


tice. 
WEEKS’ DUROC SALE 

Ben F. Weeks, of Laurens, Iowa, is 
selling one of the most uniform offerings 
that it has been our pleasure to see this 
season. The entire offering is exception- 
ally well grown, and shows a combina- 
tion of show-yard and fat-lot conforma- 
tion that will be profitable to both the 
pork producer and the pure-blood breeder. 
Those interested in Durocs will find Oc- 
tober 9 a profitable day if they spend it 
at the Weeks sale. Don’t wait for cata- 
log. Plan to attend.—Advertising Notice. 


JOHN CONRAD’S BOAR SALE 

Tuesday, October 8, John Conrad, of 
Conrad, Iowa, sells an offering of forty 
boars that have been bred and fed for 
those who wish to increase their profits 
in pork production. Mr. Conrad has new 
blood for old customers, and outstanding 
boars for all his customers. Write for 
your catalog now, and watch for next 
week’s ad.—Advertising Notice. 





BRIGHT OUTLOOK FOR DAIRY 

CATTLE CONGRESS 
outlook for the Dairy Cattle Con- 
which will be held in Waterloo, 
September 30 to October 6, was 
never better, according to the reports 
which come from various sources. This 
is to be expected, as Iowa has shown an 
increased amount of interest in dairy cat- 
tle as well as in dairy club work. 

The dairy calf show, which will be put 
on by the boys and girls who are doing 
club work, will be larger than ever be- 
fore. More than $3,000 is offered in this 
branch of the work, as well as many spe- 
cial prizes in the form of trips, medals, 
trophies and diplomas. There will be two 
important changes in the junior show this 
year, one limiting the show to Iowa club 
members and the other providing for 
splitting the larger classes so that thirty 
animals will be the limit in any class. 

Dairy machinery and equipment always 
make up an important part of the Water- 
loo exhibit. Many producers, as well as 
creamery operators, come to the annual 
show in order to study the improvements 
that are being made along these lines, as 
well as in the production of better dairy 
cattle. 

Lovers of horses will also be pleased 
with the National Belgian Horse Show, 
which is held in connection with the 
dairy show. This is an annual event 
which is always looked forward to by 
breeders of draft horses. 


The 
gress, 
Iowa, 





















































McKee Bros. Duroc Sale 


Thursday, October 10, 1929 
25 Boars and {5 Gilts tober 10. It has never been 
our privilege to offer the pub- 


lic a better group of boars and gilts. They are exceptionally well grown, 
every one a guaranteed breeder and cholera immune. Six boars in this 


make up our offering for Oc- 
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ay en 
ES 
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offering sired by Golden Gleam and farrowed by Great Colonel’s Queen 
are so uniform that we doubt if any two hog men would agree in selecting 
the best. The way they are bred should make them the best sires that 
have been offered to the public in recent years, 








Great Colonel’s Queen, Grand Champion lowa State Fair and National 
. Swine Show, 1929 


Our litter in the Swine Performance Test required only 375 pounds 
per 100 pounds of gain, reached 225 pounds in 167 days and dressed a 
good carcass. If you want the breeding that wins in both the fat lot and 
show ring, buy a McKee bred boar. Write for catalog. 


COL. H. S. DUNCAN, McMURRAY & HOWE, Auctioneers. 


McKEE BROS., Creston, lowa 























POLAND CHINA BOARS 


40 Head Sell October 8, 1929 


Our herd is known for its producing qualities. Size of litters and 
rapidity of gain has always been our watehword. We have new blood 
for old customers. Twelve head are sired by Gomez, 3 by Eastwood, 3 by 
Crusader, 2 by Corn Belt King and 20 by The Pilot. Write for your 
catalog now. 


JOHN CONRAD, 


eee 


CONRAD, IOWA 
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IF YOU WANT A DUROC 


BOAR OR GILT TO SIRE MARKET HOGS 
OR SHOW WINNERS, ATTEND MY SALE 


Wednesday, October 9, 1929 


This offering is well grown, with plenty of stretch and good type. They 
are sired by Hawkeye Index. This is one of the most uniform offerings that 
the public will have the privilege of seeing this year. Sale on farm, two and 
one-half miles southwest of Laurens. 


BEN F. WEEKS, 
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LAURENS, IOWA 







































SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS [0 20A%s 


40 GILTS 
100 Head Sell Thursday, October 3 
Sale at Farm 3 Miles West of Clarinda, lowa, on Primary 3. [))* "sunk. sien 


top of entire pig crop, 
sired by five different boars, every one tracing te grand champieag bioed. A cBance to get a bear or gilt 
. E. Miller, suctieneer. 


at your own price. Col. 
ALVIE SUN BDERMAN, @GLABINDA, 10WA 


































More Dollars b per Cow per Year 


M ore M We Set a vrevaat scenes Holsteins Te 
Somat milk and bu the majority of dairymen milk 
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Call Wis. 


SM wom The Only Mineral Feed 
VS gypfteea, dap, Guaranteed to Give You Better 
Results and Bigger Projits—or Your Money Back 


You cannot expect your hogs, cattle and other livestock to make fast gains and bigger 
Wary ies profits unless you add the right kind of minerals to their regular rations. Corn, grain, hay, 
legumes and mill feeds are all good feeds but they are not enough. It takes Minerals—and 
the right kind of Minerals—to develop strong bones, large frames—vigorous, healthy ani 
mals so they can put on big gains fast and cheap. I have proved to more than 50,000 farmers that it’s easy to 
make MORE MONEY from hogs and livestock when you add Murphy’s Minerals to your regular rations. 


























There is a special 

Murphy Mineral Feed 
for each kind of live- 
stock. They are sold direct from soe oy” 4 to you 
by our own salesman. The ‘‘Murphy Man”’ in . ; 
your locality will take your order and give you Pri prove it to you, too, without you risk- Send for my new FREE Book that tells all about Murphy's 
Minerals. Why they are different and guaranteed to give 


a written Guarantee of ‘Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed or Your Money Back.” ing a single ene: é ou will ust mail the ; ‘ 
JAMES H. MURPHY, President 8 P » Hy i better results. Why they contain no coarse agriculturd 




















coupon below. limestone—no rock phosphate—no high powered physics—nd 
I'll prove that Murphy’s Minerals added ‘to your present medicines or injurious ingredients whatever. Murphy’s are aff 
rations will make your home grown feeds go further and FEED and SAFE to feed. Livestock will eat Murphy’s readily 
produce more-—— keep your stock thrifty and healthy —cut when they won’t eat other kinds of Minerals, because Mut 


down disease and feed lot troubles, and give you faster gains - pale 
and cheaper gains at a much lower feed sy don’t ask you phy’s contain just what they need and what they crave. Ths 
alone proves that Murphy’s are more palatable, easier digested 


to take my word for it. Mail the coupon and I’ll prove all 2 . 
this right on your own stock on your own farm and back it and far more effective. And don’t forget—when you us 


up with a ‘‘Money Back Guarantee.”’ Murphy’s Minerals there is— 


No Worming Necessary 


* It tells all about ‘ c ? 

the only Mineral Feeds with & — — t hav : petcgge tenet 8 — rid of worms when you feed Murphy s Would You + sel 

Money Back Guarantee. We'll send you inerals regularly. orm troubles, necro, scours, thumps, anemia, and 9 

this valuable book FREE and postpaid other feed lot troubles always increase and develop where thereis improper to Work for Us?) 

and we will also tell you about our— nutrition anda deficiency of minerals. When you add Murphy’s Minerals’ } We have a few attractive ter| 

rine aie gy to a good ration it soon corrects this condition, Send for my FREE Book and find out how, ritories for Mineral Feed Salcs- 
men. You can make More 

Meney selling Murphy’s be } 


FreeFeeder Offer Why Take Chances? caine ii the only Min 


Send the coupon 
today for Jim 
Murphy’s new 
took “A Sure 
Way to Bigger 
Livestock Prof- 













2 ° M hy users 

A special offer we are making for a Send the Coupon — Get the Facts Coogee wad Mereby pond 

limited time only, whereby you can} Whether you are feeding Minerals or not, surely you want to find out how thousands of other | ¥E" YOPH NE Seve to sell 

get a 200-Ib. Self-Feeder livestock raisers are getting Better Results and Bigger Profits with Murphy’s. Every day you put any worm expeller or worm 
hogs. If you are intereste 


without cost if you act quickly. Fill off feeding Murphy’s you are losing real profits. Send for my FREE Book and get all the facts. iti y tie ts a 
out and mail the coupon at once. It I’ll send you my “Money Back Guarantee” offer and also complete details of my Special FREE wees Quick, giving fi 
FEEDER offer whereby you can get a big, strong 200 Ib. capacity Self-Feeder without cost. information about yourse!!. 











ee 





puts you under no obligation whatever. : . i 
Don’t wait. Mail the coupon today, 





Live Stock Profits.” Also your FREE Feeder Offer and 
complete details of your “‘Money Back Guarantee.” 
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